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Safeguarding Childhood 
Through This Crisis 


By Mrunnre B. Braprorp 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


O mention “safeguards’’ is to presup- 
pose unfavorable conditions, and de- 
spite our confidence in life generally 
we must be conscious that not all new con- 
ditions are favorable and that there is need 
for improvement in preventing social evils, 
and in educating youth to face and control 
modern environments. We are aware of the 
lack of concerted action upon child welfare 
measures that require cooperation, and we 
are sensitive to the unawareness of the pub- 
lic as a whole to situations that today con- 
front America and American children. 
During this crisis, we have grown to feel 
that out of certain economic pressures must 
rise the phoenix of better things. We have 
learned that to spend wisely is a great ac- 
complishment; and that to save foolishly 
is extravagance. We must preserve the 
fundamentals and essentials in life with a 
minimum of effort and expense. 


UR first safeguard should be that of a 
O thoughtful and conscientious approach 
to all budgets. The present cry is to de- 
crease school taxes, to cut down expense in 
a large way on city, county, and state gov- 
ernment, and to a large extent this has al- 
ready been done. It has been found easy 
at times for those controlling budgets of 
large institutions or of educational bodies 
to slash items that will make the estimated 
budget decrease in the public eye. There is 
a practice rather common in some circles to 
cut the budget on items that affect the 
health, social welfare, and education of chil- 
dren, not because they expect the children 


to be the victims of the decrease or even 
to eliminate the items finally, but rather to 
permit themselves to be forced into a larger 
expenditure because they expect organiza- 
tions such as ours to protest such elimina- 
tion, and thus force us to assume the respon- 
sibility for an increase of budget or tax rate. 
The responsibility is thus shifted and if this 
responsibility is accepted by groups who are 
alert to the situation, the health or educa- 
tion of the child in communities and states 
is unimpaired. One shudders, however, to 
think of situations that may arise where 
there are no groups aware of these practices 
and courageous enough to assume the re- 
sponsibility. A safeguard to be desired, 
therefore, is that of having our own units 
and similar groups study proposed budgets 
of city, county, and state governments, as 
well as those of educational, recreational, 
and social institutions, in order to express 
themselves properly concerning the financial 
safeguards that must be thrown around edu- 
cation, recreation, and libraries, and to se- 
cure preventive measures for health and 
other necessities as we see them. We should 
be slow to move unless we have studied 
valuations, but that study having been made 
and due consideration given to relative 
needs, we may and should cooperate and in- 
sist that these safeguards be established. 


s members of homes we have a rare 
A opportunity for study and new ideals. 
The spirit of the home should find the les- 
sening budget a challenge to make work a 
factor in developing closer companionship 


Selections from the opening address of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 15-20, 1932. 
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and unified responsibility. As homemakers 
we need to study diet, marketing, and what 
protection we may throw around the dignity 
and privacy of a home which may have 
fewer and smaller rooms, with less play and 
study space. We must consider clothing that 
is both comfortable, inexpensive, and attrac- 
tive. All home situations need safeguards of 
united effort and thought. On the positive 
side we may furnish in homes a substitute 
for the commercialized recreation and en- 
tertainment of cities; and parents, teachers, 
and adults generally may devise happy out- 
lets for our leisure time without expense of 
anything but thoughtful preparation. But 
let us provide that substitute now—before 
some other misadventure takes from us our 
opportunity. Without conscientious study 
now, inevitably the future of children will 
be hampered by our lack of preparation. 


ATCHFUL for educational progress, 

we must be alert to school situations. 
It is becoming the expedient of superintend- 
ents who are forced by “‘budgeteers”’ to cut 
expense, to increase the teacher load. We 
have been advocating the individual child’s 
increased opportunity which can come only 
with small classes, and we are now faced 
with larger classes and a heavier burden 
on the class teacher with a possibly de- 
creased salary. In safeguarding the child 
we must realize the increased nervous strain 
on the teacher, her longer hours, her greater 
burden, and ask if there are not items that 
may be preferably cut rather than classroom 
teachers’ salaries and the number of classes. 
If public taxpayers are vociferous in a 
clamor for decreasing school budgets they 
interfere with proper school administration, 
and the administrators and school boards 
are by themselves powerless. Yet we are 
the public, too, a part of the tax-paying 
public as well as the protectors of our chil- 
dren’s education. May we not safeguard 
children in school by holding an even bal- 
ance of opinion concerning schools, in pro- 
tecting the mental and nervous condition of 
the teacher, which is also a safeguard for 
the child, and in preventing the return to 
mass education rather than the education 
adapted to each child’s needs and capabili- 
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ties? Which do we need more, good roads, 
new automobiles, pleasure trips, or fine edu- 
cation? If budgets are to be cut let public 
opinion stand for the children’s needs first. 

While character education begins in the 
home, it finds its expression in school and 
community as well. Most of the schools 
are developing carefully planned character- 
building programs, and schools are in many 
cases trying to win against indifferent and 
careless home training as well as bad social 
environment. The whole community must 
be awake to its responsibilities for children. 
The public must make its judgment of the 
fitness of surroundings, of the wholesome- 
ness of its amusements, as they relate to 
character as well as to health and educa- 
tion. Let us safeguard recreation and leisure 
by the standards we set in our community ; 
no tax is wasted on playgrounds, on libra- 
ries, on schools if they are keeping children 
from crime, from disease, and from the 
misery of misspent lives. 


N all of the safeguards for children in 

home, school, and community, the parent- 
teacher association has first to determine its 
program and opportunity, and then its duty. 
Our first necessity is to seek an intelligent 
understanding of conditions, to make de- 
cisions as to what we may do to assist, and 
to be courageous enough to make our de- 
cisions known. We should find it a privilege 
to bring forward in our groups discussions 
as to a new philosophy of living in which 
we hope to set up adequate standards for 
the protection and development of children 
during and after this crisis. 

The crisis is full of opportunities to 
study, to define, to enact our good purposes 
into living. Whatever we may have had 
to endure in loss of money, it is for us to 
set such valuations of life standards that we 
shall be both a happier and a wiser nation 
than ever before. As our theme suggests, 
these things abide—Work, Play, Love, and 
Worship. 





Those interested in health safeguards for 
children may well plan to follow the “All- 
Round Health Course” which begins in the 
September, 1932, issue of CHILD WELFARE. 
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Conference on 
Homemaking 
Education 


tion of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in Minneapolis, a 
Conference on Homemaking Education was 
held Monday, May 16. It was called by 
Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and planned in co- 
operation with the National Congress, the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, the Ex- 
tension Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the National Education 
Association Department of Home Econom- 
ics Supervisors and Teachers, the Vocation 
Division of the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Divisions of Home 
Economics and Extension Service in the 
University of Minnesota, and the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Public Schools. 
There were three sessions of the confer- 
ence. At the morning session Frances L. 
Swain, President of the American Home 
Economics Association, presided and intro- 
duced as the first speaker Dr. William John 
Cooper who opened the conference by point- 
ing out the need for more specific attention 
to the fundameatal problems of American 
home life. According to Dr. Cooper, home- 
making is a vocation that is much more 
than a skilled trade, and demands a broad 
understanding of the social sciences as well 
as of the arts and the physical sciences. 
Each phase of home economics—family 
relationships, family economics, foods and 
nutrition, clothing and textiles, and the 
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I: connection with the Annual Conven- 





Adelaide S. Baylor 


Chief, Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education 


house—was discussed by an outstanding 
worker in the particular field. Dr. Esther 
McGinnis, Field Worker in Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, speaking 
on “The Family and Its Relationships,” ex- 
pressed the opinion that any homemaking 
education program will have to reach the 
father and mother, as well as the boys and 
girls, if maximum returns are to be realized. 

“Family economics present some of the 
most acute problems of the home of today,” 
stated Lucy Studley of the Home Manage- 
ment Department of the Home Economics 
Division of the University of Minnesota. 
“To make, or to buy ready-mades,” or 
“How to get a dollar’s worth for a dollar,” 
are among the daily problems which con- 
front the homemaker. Miss Studley showed 
how home economics programs are giving 
emphasis to the questions of standards of 
living, food consumption trends, purchasing 
practices, and household efficiency proced- 
ures. 

The food and nutrition problems of the 
family were presented by Mary E. Sweeney, 
Assistant Director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, who suggested that the 
foods research laboratories are the best 
friends of the homemakers of today. Any 
training program which successfully pre- 
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pares girls and women to meet the food and 
nutrition problems of the family must in- 
clude consideration of the composition of 
foods; preparation of them to retain most 
food value; adequate substitutes for certain 
foods; desirable supplements for special 
cases; quantity as well as quality food 
needs of the body; and relation of food 
to disease. 

Ethel Phelps, of the Textiles Depart- 
ment in the Home Economics Division of 
the University of Minnesota, urged prac- 
tical applications of the sciences 
and arts in the everyday prob- 
lems concerning textiles and 
clothing. The up-to-date home- 
making program includes con- 
sideration of the selection, use, 
and care of clothing materials, 
intelligent purchasing, and the 
ethics of buying. 

In the absence of 
Blanche Halbert, Re- 
search Director, Better 
Homes in America, her 
paper was read by Miss 
Swain. “Better housing 
makes better homes,’’ is 
the opinion of Miss Hal- 
bert, by contributing 
largely to good family 
relations and to the economic efficiency of 
the home; while at the same time it reflects 
the application of instruction in related art 
and textiles to its furnishings. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, reviewed 
briefly the research programs in nutrition, 
food preparation, clothing, economic studies, 
home management, and housing problems. 
She pointed out the great need for more 
research in all of the fields in order to help 
meet the economic and rapidly changing 
problems of the homes of today. 


T the afternoon session Dr. Cooper pre- 
A\sidea. A skit entitled “Better Homes 
in the Making,” written by Mrs. Dolores 
Jacobs, of Jefferson High School, Minnea- 
polis, was put on by the Minneapolis junior 
high school pupils in home economics to 
illustrate “Homemaking Education in the 
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William John Cooper 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Junior High Schools.” The phases of home 
economics emphasized in this division of the 
school are clothing construction and food 
preparation, but there are also courses in 
child care, social relationships, care of the 
sick, and care of the home. 

This skit was followed by a demonstra- 
tion of “Homemaking Education in Senior 
High Schools.” It was given by the pupils 
in the senior high school home economics 
classes of St. Paul to demonstrate what is 
known as the “non-manipulative” course— 
one that does not involve 
laboratory work. It is 
taught through the reci- 
tation, conference, and 
discussion methods. The 
content has to do: with 
the girl—her family and 
her friends, vocations, 
home care of the sick, 
clothing selection, food 
selection, and house 
furnishings. 

A second playlet fol- 
lowed the demonstration. 
Its purpose was to illus- 
trate “Homemaking 
Education for Boys in 
the Minneapolis 
Schools.” It was entitled 
“The Cooking Engineer,” and was written 
by Madeline Long, of the West High School, 
Minneapolis. It suggested that through home 
economics courses boys are acquiring know]- 
edge and practice in simple cooking, serving, 
and the duties of a host, as well as in sew- 
ing on buttons, darning, and pressing. 

In addition, two films were shown. The 
first demonstrated “Homemaking Education 
for Junior High Schools,” and the second, 
“Homemaking Education for Exceptional 
Children,” in the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
schools. The junior high school picture 
showed that girls in the seventh grade are 
taught the preparation and service of simple 
meals, something of the needs and care of 
preschool children, and the care and repair 
of clothing. In the eighth grade, emphasis 
is placed on color and line in clothing, and 
on the use of commercial patterns, as well 
as on the preparation and service of simple 
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luncheons, and on house furnishings. In the 
ninth grade, appreciation of the importance 
of suitable foods for young children is de- 
veloped, and the cultivation of good food 
habits for themselves. This film also showed 
that in the Hammond Industrial School 
girls are given experience in the arrange- 
ment and care of the bedroom, practice in 
shampooing and waving hair, and manicur- 


ing. 


MELINE WHITCOMB, Home Economics 

Specialist from the U. S. Office of 
Education, introduced Mrs. E. L. Baker, 
President of the Minnesota Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, as the presiding offi- 
cer for the evening session. The program 
was planned to give concrete illustrations 
of (1) adult education in homemaking as 
conducted through the Extension Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; (2) 
adult education in homemaking as con- 
ducted in vocational classes in the public 
schools in cooperation with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; and (3) 
4-H Club work for girls as conducted 
through the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A one-act play was staged, entitled “A 
Picture of Homemaking Education,” which 
gave an excellent idea of the plan and char- 
acter of the work in homemaking education 
for each field represented, the differentiation 
of the fields, and the special types of serv- 
ice afforded by each of them. At the close 
of the play brief addresses were given, sum- 
ming up the objectives and programs for 
each field represented. 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 





NECSON Writ 
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Convention Awards 


Arkansas and Texas tied for first place for the 
cup presented by Ohio to be awarded to the state 
securing the largest number of life memberships 
during the year. Arkansas will keep the cup for 
the first six months and Texas for the following 
six months. Massachusetts was second. Ohio 
was permitted to retain as permanent property 
the Life Membership Cup presented by Texas, 
since Ohio had won the cup five years in succes- 
sion, 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


The trophy for the largest increase in mem- 
bership during the last year went to New Hamp- 
shire, which increased its total membership 55.1 
per cent. Alaska (not a state branch) was sec- 
ond and South Carolina third. The trophy is a 
banner to which a bar is added each year. 


Concress LIBRARY 


Florida was awarded a Congress Library for 
purchasing the largest number of Congress Libra- 
ries during the year. Florida had 58 during the 
year, while Texas and California ran a close 
second and third, with 57 and 56, respectively. 


STANDARD AND SUPERIOR ASSOCIATIONS 


Arizona received the cups for the highest per- 
centage of both Standard and Superior associa- 
tions. The cup for Standard associations was 
given by Mrs. A. H. Reeve and the one for Su- 
perior associations, by Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Mrs. 
C. E. Roe, and Frances Hays. The following 
states were runners-up for these two cups, in the 
order named: Standard—Missouri, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming; Superior—Rhode Is- 
land, Minnesota, Florida, Georgia. 


SUMMER RouND-Up 


Largest percentage of local units carrying through 
the 1931 campaign (based upon number of 
units registered) 


Class A—Pennsylvania . . 58% 
Class B—Oklahoma . 3 . 70% 
Class C—District of Columbia . . 69% 


Largest percentage of children immunized against 
diphtheria in the 1931 campaign 


Class A—Pennsylvania . . 37% 
Class B—Mississippi . 50% 
Class C—South Dakota . . 33% 


Largest percentage of children vaccinated against 
small-pox in the 1931 campaign 


Class A—Pennsylvania . . 61% 
Class B—North Carolina . 717% 
Class C—South Carolina . 11% 


Largest percentage of local units registered be- 
fore May 1 in 1932 campaign 


Class A—Ohio ; . 48% 
Class B—Oregon. . . . 97% 
Class C—South Carolina . 93% 
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In the 


Economic Crisis 
What Parent-leacher Workers Can Do 


o protect children from irreparable 
damage to their growth and develop- 
ment during this period of economic 
depression is the major task of the next few 
years. This fact was plainly recognized at 
Minneapolis in the convention theme, in 
the resolutions, in statements made by the 
President and other officers, and in confer- 
ence discussions. It was apparent from com- 
ments heard between sessions that this will 
be the theme of many of the state conven- 
tions during the coming year and of innu- 
merable local programs and study groups. 
The burden of economic breakdown 
reaches every phase of American life. It 
falls most heavily upon children of the un- 
employed. It leads to undernourishment, 
household crowding, and the cutting off of 
needed health services. This in turn throws 
an added burden upon the schools in the 
form of child feeding, and 
of increased failures grow- 
ing out of discouragement 
and unfortunate conditions 
which are reflected in the 
child’s ability to do his 
school work. In the face of 
added burdens the school 
has less to do with as a re- 
sult of the breakdown of 
the taxing system and the 
necessity for budget reduc- 
tions. 

In the conference on 
school education at Min- 
neapolis, Superintendent 
J. W. Studebaker, of the 
Des Moines schools, who is 
chairman of the Commit- 
tee on School Education, 
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J. W. Studebaker 
New member-at-large of the 
Executive Committee, N. C. P. T. 


suggested that there be appointed in each 
local parent-teacher association a commit- 
tee to study the economic situation in 
its effect on the children in the schools. 
Such a committee would make an intensive 
study of the community school budget in its 
relation to other private and public expendi- 
tures of both the community and the state. 
It would compare school costs with the 
money spent for such services as courts, 
police, jails, streets, and sewers. It would 
consider such questions as the following: 


1. If economies are unavoidable, are there other 
points than the schools where such economies 
could be made? Roads can be constructed 
tomorrow—child growth continues; it cannot 
be postponed. 

2. If cuts must be made in the school budget, at 
what points can they be made with the least 
permanent harm? 

3. Is it wise to increase classes to a point where 
effective individual service to the children is 
impossible ? 

4. If there must be a choice, 
as between reducing high 
school service and service 
to the younger children, 
where can the sacrifice best 


be made? 

5. Should kindergartens be 
discontinued ? 

6. Should the extracurricu- 


lum activities be dropped ? 

7. Should the school day be 
shortened ? 

8. Which is better: to discon- 
tinue the Latin teacher or 
the music teacher? 

9. If a choice is to be made 
between better buildings 
and better teachers where 
should the emphasis fall? 

10. Is the shortage of tax 
money due to a lack of 
wealth in the community or 
to outgrown methods of 


taxation which fail to 
reach those most able to 
pay? 
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11. How does the amount spent for schools in 
your community compare with the sums spent 
for such indulgences as tobacco and movies? 

12. Is there a program in your state for the re- 
vision of the tax system? 

13. Is it better for parents to send their older 
children away to college or to put an equal 
sum into the enrichment of their local school 
for the younger children? 

14. What does your school cost per child, per 
year, per day, per hour? How does this com- 
pare with the cost of private instruction in 
such fields as music and dancing? 

15. If teachers’ salaries must be reduced, is it 
wiser to make a temporary adjustment for 
er year or to permanently lower the sched- 
ule? 

16. What can your parent-teacher groups do to 
impress on the board of education and the 
community the importance of maintaining 
school efficiency ? 


Material for committee use may be had 
from various publications of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, from the 
National Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, and from your 
state department of education, and your 
local school officials. 

It is important to keep in mind that we 
spend our money for the things we value 
most. Human wealth is the first wealth. 
It is in the home, the school, and the church 
that human wealth is developed. The com- 
mon school is America’s greatest contribu- 
tion. While we have approximately one 
person in every four of our population giv- 
ing his full time to the schools as pupil or 
teacher, we are spending upon this enter- 
prise only $1 out of every $33 of the na- 
tional income. 


N addition to the study of the school 

budget, attention should be given to gen- 
eral economic problems. These problems 
can be brought to solution and future crises 
lessened only on the basis of fact-finding and 
understanding. At the risk of over-simplifi- 
cation, I shall sketch certain elements in the 
present economic situation. Back of all the 
theoretical points usually given in such a 
discussion are a few relatively simple truths. 


First, the American people do not have all the 
things they want or need. 


Second, the American people have the raw ma- 
terials and the human skill and energy to pro- 
duce the things they need in the form of food, 
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clothing, transportation, housing, recreation, and 
education. 


Third, our failure to use our common skills to 
meet economic needs is the result of ignorance, 
wrong purposes, and a lack of planning on the 
part of those responsible for our economic affairs, 
which in some measure includes us all. 


Fourth, the pivotal point of breakdown is the 
maldistribution of wealth and the economic dis- 
eases which grow out of wealth congestion. 


Fifth, the common-sense ways to correct wealth 
congestion are to raise the standard of living 
among the masses on the one hand, and on the 
other hand to distribute work so that there will 
be secure employment for all. 


Sixth, the points of attack in our effort to re- 
duce economic congestion are (a) to spread sound 
economic education among the people; (b) to 
increase the buying power of wages and salaries; 
(c) to revise our local, state, and national tax 
systems to bring about better distribution of 
wealth; (d) to develop comprehensive systems 
of local, state, and national planning; (e) to 
make in our economic system the changes which 
scientific planning suggests. 


Seventh, our economic adjustment will require 
a new leadership which must be trained in our 
high schools, colleges, and universities. 


We may have a superficial prosperity for 
some of our people within a few months or 
years, but universal prosperity and security 
must await the slow process of education 
and the development of a new social and 
civic leadership. In his great book, The 
Epic of America, James Truslow Adams 
describes as America’s distinctive and unique 
gift to mankind “the American dream, that 
dream of a land in which life should be 
better and richer and fuller for every man, 
with opportunity for each according to his 
ability or achievement.” By keeping chil- 
dren first and by safeguarding our common 
schools, parent-teacher workers can make 
that dream come true. 


Joy Ermer Morcan 
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Childhood 


in the 


Present Crisis 


HAT the National Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers chose as its 
convention theme this year 
“Safeguarding Childhood 
Through This Crisis” is sig- 
nificant. It means that a 
great body of thinking par- 
ents is interested in learning the facts as to 
how these years are influencing the lives of 
their children, and as to what measures lie 
within their power in the way of preven- 
tion of dire results. 

Scarcely a convention speaker or confer- 
ence omitted reference, in one way or an- 
other, to the changes which are being forced 
upon our children. Those who described 
constructive programs or studies now under 
way pointed out to us the importance of 
keeping education on as advantageous a 
level as is humanly possible, the education 
by means of which we are striving to fit 
our children for the unpredictable condi- 
tions of their life. 

The question of teachers’ salaries, for 
example, affects our children in more ways 
than we may at first realize. When the 
pupil-teacher ratio is raised, it is obvious 
that the overcrowding which results will 
mean that our children receive less individ- 
ual attention than their best progress de- 
mands. A less obvious, but equally disturb- 
ing, feature of such attempts at reducing 
school costs lies in the loss of equanimity 
and serenity in the teacher. The individual 
who is harassed with financial worries is 
unable, in all but exceptional cases, to pre- 
serve the attitude of optimism and cheerful- 
ness which all parents have a perfect right 
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to expect of those whose lives 
touch the lives of their chil- 
dren so intimately. ‘How is 
it possible,” teachers might 
say, “to transmit to young- 
sters a joy in living, an atti- 
tude of constructive idealism, 
when we are pushed like 
pawns on a chessboard, by forces seemingly 
indifferent, or even inimical, to our imme- 
diate or ultimate fate?” 

While from 1924 to 1930, in the larger 
cities, teachers’ salaries increased rather gen- 
erally, these increases were not so rapid as 
those given, for example, in the cases of 
policemen or firemen. While the average re- 
duction, the country over, will not exceed 
six per cent, according to Dr. Studebaker 
of Des Moines, it means a distinct drop 
from the standards which every thinking 
person is well aware should be steadfastly 
maintained. When such a city as Detroit 
cuts down its teaching staff by 1,000, more 
than the much heckled “fads and frills” are 
being lopped off. 

How can parent-teacher groups help? By 
studying the fundamental principles of taxa- 
tion; by getting people out onto the line of 
action; by taking their stand before school 
boards—as they may be sure the opposite 
side will do, with their selfish proposals 
wherein the sacrifice of the coming genera- 
tion has little place. 


N the opposite side of the picture, con- 
ference speakers gave instances of con- 
structive action that warm the hearts of 
worried parents. Mental hygiene is one of 
the great safeguards of childhood, and we 
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are slowly advancing toward an under- 
standing of the fact that we need to know 
more about what makes children good and 
happy, instead of confining ourselves to 
studies of influences that result in delin- 
quency. If delinquency, as Dr. George K. 
Pratt defines it, is an expression of the emo- 
tional insecurity of the child, so intelligent 
living must express understanding love, op- 
portunity for development, and worth while 
achievement—those basic elements of secur- 
ity which an individual has felt surrounding 
and encouraging him. 

When 138,000 individuals visit a school 
in one day, as happened at the time of the 
presentation of an historical pageant of the 
city of Chicago, something is occurring in 
the way of parent education. For one of 
the ways in which the mental hygiene of 
the child may be fostered is by the develop- 
ment of a clearer understanding between 
home and school. Parents who know what 
is going on in the school have a better op- 
portunity of reinforcing and encouraging 
whatever achievement the child is attaining 
there. For some of those children whose 
homes are broken, or are indifferent to their 
welfare, we see the light of a better day 
because of the establishment of such schools 
as Montefiore, where help is given in order 
that problem children may not become prob- 
lem adults. The planning of a curriculum 
in which the work is only half academic, 
the other half being shop activities, provides 
for the exhilaration of successful achieve- 
ment in the case of boys who have not the 
type of abstract intelligence that makes aca- 
demic work suitable. Here, according to 
Miss Isabella Dolton, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Schools, is a place 
where the boy is wanted. ‘“Here’s where 
you get a break,” as the boys themselves say. 

“If any good comes from this collapse of 
our economic house of cards,” said Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, “it will not be be- 
cause of any effect upon child life nor 
through it. What we may gain will come 
too late for those who now suffer. These 
are the children of destiny.” 


, Marion L. FArGcRE 
June-July, 1932 


For the 


New Baby 


By ELIzABETH SAGE HOLTER 


I lie and watch the stars above, 
The Pleiades, Orion, Mars, 

And what can I be thinking of 
To be tonight so near the stars? 


Of one who came from out their sphere, 
A wayfarer twixt dawn and day, 

Who condescends to travel here 
Though she has known the milky way. 


She seems so very small to hold— 
The infinite wonder of the skies 

In little hands and feet that fold, 
In tiny, twinkling, starlit eyes. 


There are no sandals for her feet, 
Her wings she must have left behind. 
And what have we on earth to meet 
Demands of such celestial kind? 


And what have we that’s good enough 
To give a baby trailing stars, 
Unless you lend us of your light, 
Oh Pleiades, Orion, Mars? 
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Conferences 


and _ 


I. CONFERENCES 


OTHING is more encouraging in or- 
Nese work than an evident de- 

sire for actual information on the 
part of its members. Consequently, the at- 
tendance of Congress delegates at Conven- 
tion conferences and classes was inspiring. 
Notebooks and pencils flashed in the sun 
as delegates wrote rapidly—in the hope that 
they could read the notes afterward to the 
home members— and questions followed 
each other so fast that presiding officers 
wished they had acquired the art of being 
good “traffic cops.” 

The conferences were arranged—in a new 
and interesting manner—under four heads: 
Safeguarding Children (1) in the School, 
(2) in the Home, (3) in the Community, 
and (4) through International Relations. 
Each subject was treated in a general ses- 
sion, after which the delegate body broke 
up into special-subject groups and for two 
hours studied more closely the aspects of 
particular safeguards. 


Safeguards of the School 


AFEGUARDS of the School” was ex- 
ae as a whole by Dr. William 
John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and in the smaller conferences fol- 
lowing, led by our new chairman of the 
Committee on Education, J. W. Stude- 
baker, Superintendent of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Schools, the economic side of school main- 
tenance was treated by Joy Elmer Morgan 
and Superintendent Studebaker; and the 
subject of parent education in connection 
with the school was introduced by Richard 
R. Price, of the University of Minnesota, 
the great institution which contributed very 
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Classes 


largely to the excellence of our whole pro- 
gram. In this session the subject of school 
finances and the responsibility of the tax- 
payer, who is generally a parent, was dis- 
cussed with great illumination to the dele- 
gates. This is a topic which we have gen- 
erally omitted from our programs and its 
inclusion at this time was hailed as an 
advance step by many of our best thinkers. 

At the same hour Dr. George K. Pratt, 
Chairman of the Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, and a noted psychiatrist, conducted 
a conference on Mental Hygiene as a Safe- 
guard for the School Child, with Dr. Her- 
bert Chamberlain, Director of the Minne- 
apolis Child Guidance Clinic, leading the 
case discussion. This conference gave a 
comforting insight into the actual function 
of this rather new health activity—comfort- 
ing because parents discovered that mental 
hygiene is meant for the normal child and 
that modern school systems are adopting 
the child guidance clinic as a helpful method 
of fitting each child into his own place. 
Most of the delegates left the room eager 
for the opportunity to place their children 
under the wise guidance of the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist. 

The Rural Life conference gave us an 
opportunity to meet William McKinley 
Robinson, of Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Chairman of 
the Committee on Rural Service. Mr. Rob- 
inson presided in place of Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve whose absence from the Convention 
was much regretted. He also addressed the 
delegates on “The Rural Community as a 
Guardian.” The rural home and the rural 
school received attention from other notable 
speakers—Adelaide S. Baylor,! of the Fed- 
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eral Board for Vocational Education, and 
Florence Hale, President of the National 
Education Association. It was brought out 
with great clearness that the same kinds of 
people live in both rural and city districts, 
but that conditions of living are so different 
that it is necessary to adapt programs of 
education and activity to both rural and 
urban life. 

Julia W. Merrill, of the American Li- 
brary Association, and Chairman of our 
Committee on Library Extension, conducted 
a conference on Library Extension which 
made one feel that there is no greater safe- 
guard for children than good books nor one 
that should be more widely promoted. In- 
spiring talks by Miss McGregor and Miss 
Countryman, of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, and Harriet A. Wood, Supervisor 
of Minnesota School Libraries, brought the 
rural and the city-bred child into the close 
harmony of a common need for good litera- 
ture, free for every child. Their description 
of the book automobile and the traveling 
library for rural districts gave the delegates 
from such communities a determination to 
secure them for their children. 


Safeguards of the Home 


HE conference on the Exceptional Child 
Se presided over by Mrs. Marion L. 
Faegre, National Chairman, and was a reve- 
lation to those who had pigeonholed excep- 
tional children as mentally subnormal or 
abnormally bright. When the delegates dis- 
covered that the exceptional child is any 


child outside the normal, mentally or physi- 
cally, and that efforts are being made to 
give to each one the advantages that will 
make him fit into his normal environment, 
they found themselves in possession of a 
new and invigorating idea. Here Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Anderson and Dr. Horace New- 
hart discussed the “Home Training of the 
Handicapped Child” and the “Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Child,” and presented to 
the parent audience a fresh concept of the 
adjustments to family and school life that 
intelligent treatment can make for the ex- 
ceptional child. The talks were not only 
scientific but practical and comforting. May 
E. Byrne followed with a description of 
special work done in the schools to fit excep- 
tional children for useful life in a com- 
munity. 

The conference on Correlating School 
and Home Program was conducted by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Homemak- 
ing, Adelaide S. Baylor, with three special- 
ists in home economics and the Minnesota 
state chairman participating: Ella J. Rose, 
Mrs. Hazel Cleland, Mary A. Brady, and 
Mrs. Robert A. Buchanan. The striking 
thing brought out in the discussions was 
that the home and the school need not and 
should not lose identity; each must carry 
on its own function but must know and 
understand the other’s program in order to 
complement its work. The topic of Mrs. 
Buchanan’s speech should remain in the 
heart of every sincere parent-teacher worker, 
for it is the keynote of all of our efforts— 





A typical county li- 
brary book automo- 
bile on exhibition 
at the Convention 
in Minneapolis. It 
serves Ramsey 
County with books 
from the St. Paul 
Public Library. 
Minneapolis gives 
a similar service to 
Hennepin County. 
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“How Such Correlation May Be Promoted 
and Maintained by the Faith of Each In- 
stitution in the Contribution of the Other 
Relative to Child Welfare.” The speakers 
showed how impossible it is to carry on such 
projects as nutrition, health, study, and wise 
use of leisure without complete sympathy 
and working together of home and school. 

Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman 
of the National Committee, led the 
conference on Parent Education. 
After giving the theme talk of the 
conference, she was followed by her 
associate chairman, Alice Sowers, 
who has been in many states doing 
field work for eager parents this 
year, and leaving them more eager 
than ever when she went away. 
Miss Sowers told about 
recent developments in 
study groups all over the 
country. Flora Thurston, 
of the National Council 
of Parent Education, set 
many hearts at ease when 
she assured her audience that other parents 
had the same problems that they had in at- 
tempting to learn a new science. In the 
round table discussion, which was generous 
in length, the use of Congress publications 
was demonstrated so attractively that dele- 
gates promptly went to the exhibit room 
to discover and make their own the fine 
materials offered at the National Office. 
(By the way, one wishes that Dr. Arlitt 
would be less modest about her own books 
on child psychology. The one called The 
Child from One to Twelve is the most de- 
lightful and the easiest to assimilate of all 
the scientific works of the kind we have 
seen. ) 

Under Safeguards of Health, Mary 
Murphy, of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Child Hygiene, conducted a 
real conference with but one formal speaker, 
the inspiring Dr. Caroline B. Hedger, 
whom any of our members “would gladly 
go miles to be scolded by,” as one delegate 
was heard to say proudly. Dr. Hedger 
urged repeatedly, “You must have a stand- 
ard’ for health or you will have nothing 
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to work toward,” and she applied this ad- 
monition to health officers as well as to par- 
ents and teachers. The desirable standards 
or ideals she held up in positive and attrac- 
tive form, and they were eagerly copied 
into notebooks by an avid audience. The 
relation of the health of the child to social 
and economic conditions, and minimum es- 
sentials for child health 
were emphasized. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Hedger’s talk 
all sorts of questions were 
answered and discussed. 

Character Building in 
the Home was the topic 
for a conference presided 
over by Mrs. B. C. Hop- 
kins, Director of the 
Home Service Depart- 
ment. A new committee 
of the Congress has been 
formed by the consolida- 
tion of three former com- 
mittees: Spiritual Train- 
ing, Parent Training in 
Churches, and Social Standards. The work 
of these combined committees formed the 
basis of this conference. Character building 
through “The Physical Conditions of the 
Home,” “The Mental Attitudes in the 
Home,” and “The Social Unit Which Is 
the Home,” were treated by Dr. Esther Mc- 
Ginnis, of the University of Minnesota, Dr. 
George K. Pratt, and Newell W. Edson. 
Dr. J. M. Artman, editor of the Journal of 
Religious Education, spoke on “Education 
for Family Life,” and wove the work of 
parent-teacher associations as well as of 
church groups into the theme. We are for- 
tunate in having acquired Dr. Artman for 
chairman of the new, combined committee. 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, who has a recognized 
flair for “summing up,” rounded out the 
discussion. 


Safeguards of the Community 
FTER Isabella Dolton, Assistant Super- 
A intendent of Schools, Chicago, spoke in 
the general session on “The Safeguards of 
the Community,” the three conferences fol- 
lowing were devoted to Safety, Juvenile 
Protection, and Motion Pictures. 
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In the conference on Safety, Marian Tel- 
ford, then Associate Chairman, now Chair- 
man of the Committee on Safety, with the 
help of several Minneapolis and St. Louis 
specialists, demonstrated home safety and 
housing, showing in an amusing way how 
dangerous a place is the modern home with 
its slippery floors, its medicine chests, its 
gasoline and matches. The right and wrong 
methods of conducting school boy patrols 
were wisely explained ; and the problems of 
the young driver who is quick and clever, 
but not always secure in his judgments, were 
discussed with great helpfulness to uneasy 
parents. 

The conference on Juvenile Protection 
was led by Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Juvenile Protec- 
tion. The changes in community influences 
during a depression were discussed by Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, former chairman, who 
showed that when there are hazards to chil- 
dren in street begging or selling, or in the 
poorer home sections where the street is the 
common meeting place for boys and girls, 
the community must provide safeguards 
which are lacking. 

Dr. George K. Pratt explained the meth- 
ods used in modern 
clinics and by psychia- 
trists in solving prob- 
lems of early delin- 
quency. The child 
who a few years ago 
would have been be- 
lieved incorrigible is 
now treated to pre- 
vent his becoming the 
child of the juvenile 
court. Judge Edward 
F. Waite, of the Min- 
neapolis Juvenile 
Court, told of the 
functions of this court 
and of the vast im- 
provements in the 
treatment of children. 
He showed that the 
juvenile court is not 
only a safeguard for 
the community but a 
safeguard for the 
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Mrs. George T. Stevens, President of the 

Arizona Congress, with the cups won by her 

state for the highest percentage of Standard 
and Superior associations 


child from the community he lives in. 

The conference on Motion Pictures, pre- 
sided over by the Fourth Vice-President, 
Mrs. Louis T. deValliére, was the scene 
of a tremendously spirited discussion on the 
“International Aspects of the Motion Pic- 
ture Problem.” The main speaker was Mrs. 
Robbins Gilman, of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, who, by the way, has con- 
sented to take the chairmanship of our 
National Committee on Motion Pictures. 
She told of the international complications 
wrought by apparent slights to people of 
other nations in some of our films, and of 
the varying standards of decency in differ- 
ent countries in which American standards 
show up badly and cause further complica- 
tions. 


Conferences on Organization Problems 


HERE were two conferences on councils 

—one on the County Council and the 
other on the City Council, presided over by 
Mrs. F. M. Hosmer and Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, respectively. These conferences 
were on methods of organization, conduct, 
program, and activities, as suited to city 
or rural districts. The speakers were Mrs. 
W. F. Little, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey 
Congress, and Mrs. 
M. P. Summers, 
President, Iowa Con- 
gress, both of whom 
have made a special 
study of county coun- 
cils, their benefits and 
their shortcomings ; 
Mrs. C. E. Roe, Na- 
tional Field Secretary, 
and Mrs. Hamilton 
Shaffer, President, 
Ohio Congress, both 
of whom have ac- 
quired a vast amount 
of wisdom about city 
councils. The eager- 
ness with which these 
discussions sped and 
the reluctance with 
which they were re- 
linquished showed 
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conclusively that delegates are determined 
to take home every bit of knowledge pos- 
sible to help their organizations become 
“bigger and better.” 

The conference on Membership similarly 
showed an eagerness to acquire methods for 
building up associations so that no parent 
or teacher in the country shall fail to become 
interested in the cause of parent education, 
and home and school cooperation. Mrs. J. 
Sherman Brown, Third Vice-President, 
presided at this meeting, and Cara Harris, 
of the University of Tennessee, spoke on 
methods of gaining rural memberships. 
Mrs. L. D. Reagan, President, Arkansas 
Congress, told of the successful methods 
used in her state, and membership as ob- 
served by the National Office was described 
by the General Secretary, W. E. Baker. 

The final conference was on High School 
Associations, a topic of intense interest, led 
by Mrs. W. E. Greenwood, President, 
Pennsylvania Congress. Mrs. Shuttleworth, 
President, Colorado Congress, and Ross 
Young, Principal of the Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, discussed “Membership 
and Attendance”; J. N. Greer, Principal of 
the West High School, Minneapolis, spoke 
on “Programs and Projects.” Mrs. W. A. 
Price, President, California Congress, de- 
scribed “An Adequate Program,” and Mrs. 
L. D. Reagan summarized the discussions. 
The interest in this conference augurs well 
for a larger growth in this type of organiza- 
tion in the near future. Fuller details will 
appear in a later issue of CHILD WELFARE. 


Il. CLAssEs 


HEN you consider that all 
Te es were held at the early 
hour of eight in the morning—with 
the exception of one on CHILD WEL- 
FARE MacGAZINE and those on Rec- 
reation—you can see that crowded 
rooms and rapt attention meant 
a real devotion to Congress 
causes on the part of the dele- 
gates. One hour was all too 
short for these classes and many ap- 
peals were heard that more time 
should be allotted to method-study 









classes next year. We even heard it pro- 
posed that we might come a day earlier and 
have an institute. 

There were classes in Mental Hygiene 
conducted by Dr. George K. Pratt in which 
many persons gained their first clear idea 
of the term itself ; on Congress Publications, 
by Isa Compton, Secretary of Publications, 
where the application of various types of 
material to parent-teacher situations was 
shown for the help of state publications 
chairmen; on General Publications, by 
Frances Hays, Research and Information 
Secretary, as a guide to program makers; 
on Summer Round-Up, by Dr. Lillian R. 
Smith, Chairman, with Ruth A. Bottomly, 
Secretary, and Dr. Bauer, of the American 
Medical Association ; in Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure, by the National Parliamentarian, 
Mrs. L. Cass Brown, in the interest of law 
and order throughout the Congress; on 
Recreation, by J. W. Faust, which literally 
combined fun and learning for all the year ; 
on Publicity, by the retiring secretary, Mrs. 
E. R. Kalmbach, and the new secretary, 
Clarice Wade, assisted by skilful publicity 
chairmen from the states and by local news- 
paper writers; on Parent Education, by Dr. 
A. H. Arlitt and Alice Sowers, opening up 
new vistas of study; on Social Hygiene, 
by Newell W. Edson, stressing wise boy 
and girl relationships; on Correspondence 
Courses, by the secretary of the Education 
Division, Mrs. Florence V. Watkins, who 
has been the teacher of us all, showing pos- 
sibilities for studying at home while we are 
attending to our family duties; and on 
Child Hygiene, by Mary E. Murphy, Na- 
jtional Chairman, giving eager moth- 
ers much material to carry back home 
to those who could not attend the 
Convention. The influence of 
the conferences and classes will 
go far in developing enthusiasms 
and sound procedures for Con- 
gress units in their endeavors to 
“safeguard childhood through 
this crisis’ — and on into the 
future. They were a real in- 
spiration to delegates. 
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Not Bread Alone 


ACED with a tremendous increase in 
ts both natural and enforced, 

and with little money for amusements 
we are beginning to see the dawn of realiza- 
tion that only resources within us can bring 
true happiness and counteract the gloom and 
unrest and uncertainty that surrounds us. 
We are beginning to realize that a wealth 
of fun and richness can be got out of life 
if, instead of sitting down placidly to be 
amused, we become actively engrossed, with 
enthusiasm and vigor, in worth while inter- 
ests and the simple joys to be found on every 
hand for our leisure’s enrichment. We are 
seeing a reémphasis of the essential values 
in the art of living. 

That is the impression this reporter gets 
in looking back over the recreational side 
of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention in 
Minneapolis. While there was a spirit of 
fun and joy, there was an intense eagerness 
and longing on the part of the delegates to 
wrest from the recreational opportunities of 
that Convention things which they could 
take back for their own home and com- 
munity life enrichment. 

There were four scheduled recreation 
classes: social recreation, home play, rhyth- 
mic diversions, and 
dramatic stunts ; and 


tense that we had to have a special class of 
two hours on rural recreation, and in addi- 


tion to that many conferences were held. 


The classes were conducted by Mr. B. G. 
Leighton, Minnesota Recreation Chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. A. C. Seikman, Okla- — 
homa Chairman, Mrs. Alice Dietz, of the 
Minneapolis Park Department, together 
with others of that staff and Miss Mary 
K. Langford, of the Hibbing Recreation 
Department. 


E had two play nights—one scheduled 

W and one impromptu. On Wednesday 
night a number of delegates were sitting in 
the lobby of the Curtis Hotel too weary 
either to go to bed or to sit up—a serious 
situation. We suggested that we get a room 
and play so that we might be refreshed be- 
fore going to bed. About 50 delegates 
dragged themselves into the sun room of 
the Curtis Hotel and sank exhausted into 
the chairs. We corralled the official pianist, 
Mrs. E. S. Ingersoll, and in a few minutes 
everyone was actively engaged in dancing 
the Virginia Reel, playing games, and doing 
marches. It was the most hilariously enjoy- 
able play night at the Convention and at 
12 o’clock, when it 





one on rural recrea- 
tion. The three after- 
noon classes were at- 
tended by about 120 
delegates each ;morn- 
ing class by over 50. 
Here were learned 
the rudiments of 
leadership and what 
constitutes a good 
program; and then 
45 minutes were de- 
voted to playing new 
games and learning 
new activities. The 
interest was so in- 
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closed, all those ex- 
weary stragglers 
were wondering 
where to go and 
what to do next. A 
real tribute to the 
re-creative value of 
‘play. 

The regular play 
night came on 
Thursday, following 
the Gold Star Din- 
ner. After a short 
talk by the National 
Recreation Chair- 
man on the neces- 
sity of supporting 
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municipal recreation programs and leader- 
ship, the group was turned over to the Min- 
nesota Chairman and the staff of workers 
who assisted him in the classes, for the play 
evening. Space does not allow us to tell 
you of all its fun. 

We were fortunate at the two general 
sessions of the Convention to have as our 
leader for community singing Mr. N. J. 
Quickstad, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mountain Iron, Minnesota, and Mrs. E. S. 
Ingersoll, of Minneapolis, as our accom- 
panist. We did not have as many oppor- 
tunities to sing as we wanted, but both of 
these periods were enjoyed tremendously 
and we learned a sparkling new song, 
“Morning Comes Early,” or “The Reap- 
ers’ Song,” a Hungarian Folk Tune. 

The Mothersingers always form one of 
the most entrancing and enjoyable parts of 
the Convention. Under the direction of 
Professor George C. Krieger they did su 
perbly well at their Tuesday afternoon 


The lree 


HE tree dedication ceremony took 
place Sunday afternoon, May 15, on 
the campus of the University of Min- 
nesota. The University Band opened the 
ceremony with selections, after which the 
presiding officer, Mrs. Louis T. deValliére, 
Fourth Vice-President, spoke of the beau- 
tiful Convention custom of planting each 
year a tree and dedicating it to the memory 
of some member who has rendered distinc- 
tive service to childhood through the Con- 
gress. 

This year the tree was dedicated to Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, a loyal Congress 
worker, a nationally and_ internationally 
known educator, an und_.standing friend, 
who entered life everlasting on Christmas 
Eve, 1931. Mrs. deValliere quoted from 
the Prophet Gibran: “When you part from 
your friend, grieve not, for that which you 
love most in him may be clearer in his ab- 
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broadcast before the general session of the 
Convention. 

In conclusion—we did play and we 
played vigorously, but underneath there was 
a more serious educational structure this 
year. We have never had such a wealth 
of material for the delegates to take back 
home. At the classes we had distributed a 
bulletin on rhythmic diversions and a bul- 
letin on dramatic stunts, with bibliography. 
In the notebooks were included three pages 
of grand march figures and games for social 
recreation. 

In addresses and at conferences at this 
Convention the emphasis ran on the impor- 
tance of the development of inner resources, 
upon spiritual things—a leading up to the 
closing theme, “And these abide—Work, 
Play, Love, and Worship,” and Play is 
the little leaven that leaveneth the whole. 
The spirit which is its essence makes work 
lighter, love more glorious, and worship 


more uplifting. J. W. Faust 


Planting 


sence, as the mountain to the climber is 
clearer from the plains.” 

The forty-nine state presidents, each 
carrying a blue and gold container filled 
with earth from the state represented, and 
the same number of boys and girls dressed 
in blue and white formed a picturesque 
background when the National President, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, stepped forward, and 
after paying a beautiful tribute to Dr. Con- 
don and the service he had rendered to 
children through the Congress, presented 
the tree to the University. In accepting the 
tree, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, President of 
the University, said that Dr. Condon was 
not only a great educator, but a personal 
friend, and that no more suitable place could 
have been found for the tree than the knoll 
of the campus, where it would stand as an 
inspiration to the students of the University 
of Minnesota. 
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Mrs. Haven Sawyer, president of the 
Maine Congress, the state in which Dr. 
Condon was born, brought for the planting 
a small quantity of earth from Dr. Con- 
don’s garden at Friendship. After paying 
tribute to the educational work he had done 
in her state, Mrs. Sawyer said: 


The State of Maine is proud to share in this 
recognition of one of its sons who has rendered 
distinguished service in a far broader field. Born 
in a little town in Maine with the happy and 
prophetic name of Friendship, Dr. Randall J. 
Condon symbolizes all that we love best in an 
American career. 








Photograph taken from the site on the University of 
Minnesota Campus where the tree is planted in memory 
of Dr. Condon 


Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer, president of the 
Ohio Congress, the state in which Dr. Con- 
don performed his last public school service, 
in presenting Ohio soil, said: 


Ohio deems it a privilege and an honor to 
participate in the dedication of this living me- 
morial to such a man as Dr. Randall J. Condon. 
Dr. Condon retired as Superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, August 31, 1929. At that 
time he had completed nearly seventeen years 
of service in the Cincinnati schools. This earth 
is taken from the grounds of Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, which was dear to the heart 
of Dr. Condon. It was built during the early 
years of his superintendency, and embodied his 
ideas of all that a great community high school 
should be. 


In presenting the state presidents who 
participated in the ceremony, Mrs. Brad- 
ford quoted: 


In soil from every state the best 
On which the sun can shine 
We plant thee, tree, in hope today; 
Oh, let our cause be thine; 
Strike deep thy roots, wax wide and tall, 
That all this truth may know; 
Thou art our type of future power, 
Like thee we too shall grow. 
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In coming years thy kindly shade 
The sons of toil shall bless; 
Thy beauty and thy grace shall all 
With grateful voice confess; 
And so our youth in wisdom trained, 
Shall render service great, 
Our homes and schools send children forth, 
The glory of each state. 


(Adapted from a poem by S. J. Underwood) 


The state presidents in turn named their 
states and passed the containers to the chil- 
dren in front of them. Then, to the strains 
of soft music, the children carried the earth 
to the tree, deposited it, and marched to 
the ends of the line. 

And as the last grain of earth 
was bedded about the tree, again 
Mrs. Bradford spoke: 


Sunshine and shower, God’s angels 
both, 
Give to our tree most healthful growth, 
Lend to its branches strength and 
grace, 
To shed a glory round its place; 
And ye, too, sun and showers of truth, 
Bless with thy gifts the buds of youth; 
Make our unfolding sweet and fair,. 
As flowers that bloom in balmy air, 
Our blossoms free from sinful blight; 
Our growing toward the heavenly light. 


(By Parr Harlow) 


Mrs. deValliére closed the beautiful cere- 
mony with Dr. Randall J. Condon’s own 
prayer as published in the Beacon Hymnal: 


With reverent hearts we remember all who 
have lived valiantly, and died bravely. The 
world is richer for every true word spoken, and 
for every deed of righteousness performed. Verily 
the righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance, 
and the glory of their work cannot be blotted 
out. These all have left us an example that we 
should follow in their steps. The work of right- 
eousness is not finished. May we take example 
of those who have gone before, and so live that 
those who are yet to come may share the bless- 
ings we have received, and find them strengthened 
and illumined by our steadfast loyalty and good 
works. 


IsaBEL L. DEVALLIERE 
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High Lights 


trom 


Convention Speeches 








William John Cooper 
United States Commissioner of 
Education 


At the National Conference on Home- 
making Education, Commissioner Cooper 
said: “Home economics and _ sociology 
courses touch on family relations, but they 
do not get to the heart of many of the 
problems which are faced by young married 
people. 

“With divorces running marriage a too 
close second as an institution of American 
married life, education should take a specific 
step to give young people the preparation 
which will help them over the obstacles 
which break up so many homes. 

“The course of study I propose would 
be for boys as much as girls. I would ad- 
vise such instruction in the high school cur- 
riculum because about 50 per cent of ‘our 
young people go through high school, while 
only about 10 per cent attend college. 

“Holding the home together during this 
machine age is a real challenge to education. 

“The tendency for men and women to 
get together to consider the fundamental 
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T is impossible to give a complete idea of all the helpful addresses 

which were given to those who attended the Minneapolis Conven- 

tion. The speakers were distinguished educators who represented 
many parts of the country and many areas of work in which parents 
and teachers are interested and participating. Only brief sections of 
addresses can be reproduced in CuiLp WELFARE, but the full texts may 
be found in the coming Proceedings of the Convention. Each associa- 
tion library should include a copy of this annual publication. It may 
be obtained from the office of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 








problems of American home life is increas- 
ing and spreading throughout the country.” 

In his address on “The Safeguards of 
the School,” Commissioner Cooper made 
this introduction: 

“* “By all odds,’ says Pitkin in his Twilight 
of the American Mind, ‘the most important 
human type, the one which must be multi- 
plied on the largest scale under present con- 
ditions of civilized life, is the thoroughly 
healthy man. And when I speak of health, 
I refer equally to health of body and health 
of mind—which are pretty nearly the same 
thing. Health is a matter of organic stabil- 
ity, a condition which enables us to recover 
easily from wounds and infections and to 
go about the day’s work without strain or 
worry or quick fatigues. On the mental side 
it is revealed in simple sanity and steadiness 
of temper. Always its mark is a quick re- 
turn to normal after a shock, and the nor- 
mal here is always a fairly pleasant and 
active manner of living.’ 

“It has been one of the aims and oppor- 
tunities of the American school in recent 
years to equip boys and girls as much as 
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possible with health. One of the dangers 
at the present time is that activities for 
safeguarding the health in schools will be 
curtailed. Any effort to cut down our medi- 
cal and dental service we should regret. 

“When a child enters school he has a 
right to the very best that the public knows 
in regard to his health. As a matter of fact, 
we have a lot more knowledge than we 
actually employ. When we stop to think 
about our knowledge of contagious diseases, 
diet and nutrition, and the like, we realize 
that in the last few years we have learned 
a great deal. We can now prevent plagues 
and scourges which we formerly fought 
with charms and propitiatory acts. Yet the 
late war showed us that of the men who 
should have been at the most 
robust period of life between 
twenty and thirty, 30 per 
cent of them had to be dis- 
qualified for active military 
service because of physical 
defects. In some industrial 
centers this percentage was 
even higher. To this ab- 
normally high percentage of 
physical defects it may be 
expected that children six 
years old who enter the 
school will possess either 
many of these defects or the 
beginning of them. Here 
we can get them in their 
incipiency and remove them 
if our children are examined 
by careful health authori- 
ties. In our cities today 
there are examining physicians and nurses, 
and health instruction. These we must pre- 
serve at all costs.” 


Lillian Moller Gilbreth 
Lecturer, Author, Consulting Engineer 


“The first need today is a restoring of 
the sense of security and stability, and the 
home may well summarize its responsibili- 
ties in these terms. This implies that it is 
for the home to take the lead in establish- 
ing a philosophy of life im its members and 
doing all that it can to inculcate and main- 
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Lillian Moller Gilbreth 


tain techniques of physical adequacy, mental 
alertness, and emotional control. 

“If the home is realizing this and doing 
an effective job, it need have little fear for 
its importance and usefulness, because its 
members and society will always inevitably 
realize its value. We all long to meet life 
adequately, and if we are conscious that the 
home helps us to do this, we are bound to 
make that home useful by using what it has 
to offer. 

“Along with its function of training for 
individual effectiveness, the home should be 
training for social adequacy. Here is a 
small group varying in age and in tempera- 
ment who may learn to live together and 
to work not only efficiently but serenely, 
and in this way prepare for 
similar social efficiency in 
larger community groups. 
The sociologist and social 
psychologist recognize this, 
but the home is not always 
conscious that it is safe- 
guarding and strengthening 
its very functioning by be- 
ing a place for social train- 
ing. 
“The homemaker does 
most by saying least about 
the demands of the home 
or even about its value and 
possibilities. It is her job 
to make it so attractive 
and so profitable to the fam- 
ily, the friends, and the 
community that everyone 
wants to remain in it. 
At the same time she should create such a 
sense of freedom that the family feels no 
compulsion to remain. Each member of a 
family should carry into outside activities 
a feeling of representing a home and family, 
and return bringing contributions to enrich 
home life. 

“This all means that the safeguards of 
the home are not imposed from without or 
within, but that the home by recognizing 
its possibilities and constantly trying to ful- 
fill them is itself safeguarding its entity, 
its usefulness, and its evolution.” 
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David Lawrence 
Editor, United States Daily 

“Today we face problems unprecedented 
in civilization. The three agencies called 
upon to solve these problems are the church, 
the home, and the school ; 
and all three acting sep- 
arately cannot, of course, 
solve these problems. 

“In some of our insti- 
tutes of learning our youth 
are advised to shun politics 
because politics are too 
dirty. In other countries 
the aim is to finally become 
a statesman. Our people 
do not vote because they 
do not know what to vote 
for. They do not under- 
stand and they do not care 
about politics, except in 
the extreme case when the 
pocketbook is affected. 

“People who do not 
know how their govern- 
ment functions are. the 
first to find fault. Representative govern- 
ment is on trial all over the world today. 
The system of taxation has fallen down and 
that is what is to be watched. 

“Unless we prepare leaders for time to 
come the situation is hopeless. 

“Organized minority is alert and active 
while unorganized majority is usually play- 
ing golf on election day. 

“The next few months will constitute a 
great turning point in American history. A 
‘unity of opinion’ is rising and it is being 
felt in Washington. The present is a grave 
situation, but as we look at the whole pic- 
ture we see a change in the whole economic 
situation.” 


Lotus D. Coffman 
President, University of Minnesota 
“In our hearts we want something better 
for our children than we have possessed. 
We should like to leave them a greater 
heritage than we have received. 
“In our efforts to build a new world for 
the child of tomorrow we are handicapped 
by a depression in economics, a depression 
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in politics, a depression in morals. We have 
deflated the superman along with our defla- 
tions in these other fields. ‘There is no man 
on horseback telling us what.to do. We 
are still the victims of our indiscretions, our 
outworn traditions, and 
disloyalties. The chain 
must be broken. New con- 
fidence must be created, 
new leadership sought, and 
more intelligent follower- 
ship exhibited. 

“That is the kind of 
world we should like to 
build for the child of to- 
morrow. Let us do our 
best. We shall fall short 
of the ideal. The world 
into which he is born will 
be a world of realism; it 
should not be a world of 
provincialism, of hopeless 
serfdom, of wasted time, 
and of moral dereliction. 
To leave him such a world 
would mean the betrayal 
of a sacred trust and of the highest spiritual 
obligations of life.” 


© Harris 9 Ewing 
David Lawrence 


Guy Stanton Ford 
Dean, University of Minnesota Graduate 
School 


Increasing willingness of parents to re- 
nounce their part in instructing their chil- 
dren in the essentials of social living and to 
leave the burden largely to the school is 
encouraging a lack of balance tending to rob 
the home of its chief function, Dean Ford 
told the Convention. 

“This tendency,” said Dean Ford, “is 
loading the school with responsibilities and 
functions which it cannot properly exercise. 

“The cost will be paid by the child and 
by the civilization in which he fails to func- 
tion as a mature, well-rounded, responsible, 
orderly citizen. The school alone with- 
out the home cannot make the ideal citi- 
zen.” 

The word “crisis” is used in two senses 
today, Dean Ford said. One is in connec- 
tion with financial: and industrial collapse ; 
the other in connection with world-wide 
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stress and strain and international suspicion 
begotten of nationalistic rivalry. 

“There is only one answer to be made 
by anyone interested in safeguarding chil- 
dren to these two crises, which are inti- 
mately related. 

“Nations, and by nations I mean parents 
of any or every race, cannot in- 
dulge in the luxury of national 
egoism unless they are ready to 
feed their wealth and children 
into the insatiable maw of war. 
For the coming of another such 
crisis every home is preparing— 
in which bigger and better navies 
and armies are the measures of 
national security and an orderly 
world. The parent who believes 
Uncle Sam should be ready to 
‘lick the world’ is safeguarding 
not his children, but the manu- 
facturers of armor plate and munitions.” 


Florence Hale 

President, National Education Asso- 

ciation 

Miss Hale urged parent-teacher associa- 
tion officials and members to “forget all 
political or intellectual differences in the 
present educational emergency and to unite 
for intelligent consideration of and action 
on school budgets. 

“In the present business depression, with 
its resultant reduction 
of expenses of govern- 
ment, the parent-teacher 
association movement 
faces its real test of 
strength. 

“My advice would be 
for the associations to 
study the situation in 
their own communities 
to determine whether 
there is an actual short- 
age of funds to carry on 
the schools. They should 
also determine if the city 
or county in which they 
are located is making the 
full amount of tax collec: 
tions that it should and 
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just what is contained in the school budget 
for their communities.” 


Augustus O. Thomas 
Secretary-General, World Federation of 


Education Associations 


Dr. Thomas catalogued the deplorable 
conditions in which child life finds 
itself as follows: 

“1. The impaired efficiency of 
the schools through the with- 
drawal of funds necessitating the 
shortening of the school year, the 
reduction of the teaching staff, 
and the consequent crowding of 
classrooms, lack of proper equip- 
ment, closing of playgrounds, lack 
of funds to carry on athletic 
activity, cutting out school nurses 
and medical inspection, loss of 
music, industrial and vocational 
instruction, loss of attention to unad- 
justed children and care of the physically 
handicapped, the closing of night and sum- 
mer schools and classes, and scores of other 
ways which must affect all children regard- 
less of the economic conditions of their 
homes. 

“2. Impaired health. All over the world, 
even in the most favored of lands, millions 
of children are coming to school, if at all, 
hungry and destitute. Undernourished chil- 
dren are found in every community in 

America. The physical 
and mental condition of 
the race for generations 
may be materially af- 
fected by the impaired 
health of this generation. 

“3. Great sacrifice of 
moral courage. Poverty 
and-discouragement leave 
their scars on the mental, 
moral, and physical child 
which invariably are car- 
ried into adulthood. 

“4. In war and _ its 
aftermath the children 
are the greatest sufferers. 
Five generations will 
not be free from the 

- burden of debt which is 
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being yoked upon the innocent children who 
follow the war. The sins of the fathers 
must be visited upon the children even to 
the third and fourth generations. We are 
leaving a bankrupt world as an inheritance 
to our children. 

“5. The underprivileged child is common 
as a result of the present economic collapse.” 


Hon. Edward F. Waite 

Judge, District Court in Charge of 

Juvenile Court of Minneapolis 

Discussing the work of the juvenile court 
in stemming the rising tide of delinquency 
among minors, Judge Waite said that “the 
true juvenile court should not act merely 
as a criminal court for delinquent and neg- 
lected children, but as a centralized agency 
for their protection and welfare. 

“When a child who has grown up in an 
antisocial environment or who has mani- 
fested antisocial traits is saved for good 
citizenship, the direct beneficiary is, of 
course, the child himself. But indirectly 
society, present and future, to which he 
might become a menace, and his descend- 
ants, share the advantages of his reforma- 
tion.” 

“Parents,” Judge Waite continued, 
“should not have to be told to avoid shift- 
ing the entire responsibility for the moral 
education of their children to the schools 
and the courts.” 


Mrs. Robbins Gilman 
President, Federal Motion Picture 


Council in America, Inc. 


“No mechanism for education surpasses 
the motion pictures in importance. Visual 
education through the medium of the mo- 
tion picture is making rapid progress in this 
and in other countries and merits the sup- 
port of all who are interested in progressive 
methods of education. 

“Of the total number of those attending 
motion picture theaters in this country, two- 
thirds are said to be under the age of 
twenty-five years. This means that during 
the most receptive years of life the citizens 
of tomorrow are being influenced continu- 
ously and profoundly by the presentation of 
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conditions which because of their character 
inevitably undermine the home, the church, 
and the government. 

“A study made by Professor E. W. Bur- 
gess, of the University of Chicago, shows 
that teachers testified to the facts that mo- 
tion pictures interfered with school work, 
retarded mental development, lowered vital- 
ity, rendered children nervous and excit- 
able, weakened initiative and ambition, and 
caused other undesirable effects. Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone, of the University of Chicago, 
has found that the effect of a single motion 
picture on the social attitudes of children 
can be measured and that by showing pic- 
tures favorable or unfavorable to other 
racial groups to children a change of at- 
titude toward the racial group is pro- 
duced. 

“Other studies show that no class of ideas 
failed to register with children from the 
ages of seven or eight years up, and that 
children from this age upwards get a very 
large part of what superior adults get and 
they often remember even more and in 
greater detail than do superior adults. It 
has been found that non-movie-going chil- 
dren have better reputations among children 
in the home, are more cooperative, more 
self-controlled and persistent. 

“The influence of motion pictures upon 
the prestige of the United States is a critical 
matter. We read in the Literary Digest, 
January 10, 1931, ‘Repeated warnings 
against American films are being heard to- 
day from China, Japan, India, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and South America. .. . 





Even Turkey! The “infidel” nation is 
arousedto protect its children against the 
Christian nation !’ 


“The*soliition is not an easy one. It is 
of national and even international concern. 
Parents must urge government action to 
safeguard the home, the church, and the 
state for the benefit of our children, our 
civilization, and our international relation- 
ships.» he work of individuals and groups 
sincerely interested is to bring the facts to 
the attention of Congressmen and secure 
support for the necessary government regu- 
lation and supervision.” 
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Frederick M. Eliot 
Pastor, Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

“Every community is making the utmost 
effort to provide for the material needs of 
its families in distress, and the appeal to 
provide food, clothing, and shelter for chil- 
dren is everywhere meeting with prompt 
and splendid response; but the spiritual 
needs of children cannot be satisfied so 
easily, for they are dependent upon other 
things than material relief. The religious 
life of children cannot possibly develop in 
a normal and natural way unless the atmos- 
phere in which they are living is congenial 
to spiritual growth, and the most funda- 
mental of all such requirements is a sense 
of security. In an atmosphere of general 
discouragement, no child can possibly feel 
secure, and in such an atmosphere it is very 
likely that his spiritual nature will be per- 
manently dwarfed and twisted. 

“The sense of security, of feeling at home 
in the world, is of far more importance for 
the religious life of a child than any amount 
of specific instruction ; and the want of such 
security cannot be compensated for by even 
the most modern and efficient religious edu- 
cation. Indeed, there is, strictly speaking, 
no real religious education possible except 
on the foundation of the sense of security. 
Everything that is done, whether at home 
or at school or at church, in the way of 
formal religious education, is only supple- 
mentary to the basic attitude of the child 
toward life as he finds it. If his general at- 
titude is one of suspicion or fear, his spirit- 
ual nature will find little opportunity to 
develop in a normal way, and he might re- 
ceive all the direct religious instruction in 
the world without once discovering the cen- 
tral reality of religion. This does not min- 
imize the importance of formal religious 
education; it merely indicates the real na- 
ture of its function. 

“From the point of view of the spiritual 
values of childhood, it is absolutely impera- 
tive that we should keep the general dis- 
couraged state of mind out of the places 
where boys and girls spend their time—out 
of our homes, out of our schools, and out 
of our churches. Whatever we may believe 
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or fear in our secret souls about the present 
condition of the world or our own imme- 
diate prospects, we must safeguard the chil- 
dren from the blighting and contaminating 
touch of the spirit of discouragement. 

“We must maintain at any cost all the 
traditional practices, in home or school or 
church, that exist for the happiness and de- 
light of the children. If we have no money 
to spend for these things, we must use our 
ingenuity and inventiveness in order to 
create what we cannot afford to buy. Cele- 
brations and festivitjes, especially those 
which the children have learned to look 
forward to, have a far greater value now 
than in times of prosperity. 

“It is not enough merely to maintain the 
traditional practices that bring happiness to 
boys and girls. If we are to offset the gen- 
eral atmosphere of discouragement in which 
all of us are compelled to live just now, we 
must provide new and additional ways of 
making life interesting and. reassuring. The 
fact that these new enterprises cannot be al- 
lowed to cost very much in terms of money 
is simply a challenge to our ability to dis- 
cover resources which in times of prosperity 
we have been foolish enough to ignore. 
That such resources exist, anyone who has 
observed children playing by themselves, 
without being encumbered with too many 
manufactured toys, will promptly recog- 
nize.” 


Phillips E. Osgood 
Rector, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
Minneapolis 

“The mainspring of education is its moti- 
vating enthusiasms. Religion is the sum 
total of enthusiasms. Inspiration is the cen- 
tral necessity for personality. 

“Moral disciplines have no drive in them- 
selves; rules or codes have no motivation 
unless there is an inspiration or an enthu- 
siasm behind them. Duties do not fascinate 
as such; we must love to do what we have 
to do or we will not for long keep on with 
it. Ethics depend on religion. 

“Education must, therefore, above all else 
give growth in inspiration. And inspira- 
tions, however disguisedly so, are always 
religious.” 
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What the 


National Convention 
Brought 


to Minnesota 


The exhausted delegate spoke for us 

all. The “captains and the kings” had 

departed, and we were having an experience 

meeting at the St. Paul Council. Here are 
some of the remarks: 

“The extremely fine type of leadership 
was what impressed me. The leaders are 
working not for money, but because they 
like to, because they feel it is work they 
should be doing.” 

“Do you realize Mrs. Bradford doesn’t 
even keep union hours?” 

“And I thought they would be distant 
and superior, but they were just as human 
as we are. Think! We had a real Founder 
among our guests.” 


[ was worth getting all tired out for.” 


“I want to correct a remark I made at 
the last meeting that we did not need the 
CHILD WELFARE MaGAZzINE. The Con- 
vention convinced me that we do.” 


“Did you hear that suggestion that the 
locals have good times together this summer 
and have them free? Instead of working 
for the treasury, we should work for so- 
ciability and cheerfulness.” 


“I went to the publicity class. I had 
thought I was a pretty good publicity chair- 
man, but I found I didn’t know anything 
at all about it.” , 


“Don’t you think the state convention 
helps us most in local problems? What the 
National gave me was a sense of belonging 
to something far beyond the narrow bounds 
of my own state.” 
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Statue of Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha in Minnehaha 
Park, Minneapolis 


“To me there came a deep sense of se- 
curity in the fact that so many people from 
sO many states are working for the same 
ideals. I felt we could not fail.” 


HE first, the last, the best gift the Con- 
‘bene brought to Minnesota was per- 
sonal knowledge of our national leaders. 
We shall not forget their balance, their 
graciousness, their beauty, their interest in 
their task, and the amount of time they 
spend upon it. The prodigious burden which 
our president bears is exceeded only by her 
serenity. Practical idealists they all are, and 
that not from youthful ardor, but, better 
still, from years of experience. 

In the state presidents we felt the eager- 
ness of those near to the local association. 
Among them were fine young leaders ready 
to fill future vacancies in the higher ranks. 
Further down the line, in the councils, the 
air fairly sizzled with electricity. The na- 
tional leaders carry the burden of organi- 
zation. I could not but feel the local leaders 
getting the real thrill of adventure, and the 
cream of the fun. 

We were inevitably impressed by the high 
regard in which the delegates were held by 
speakers of national repute. They were the 
key persons on whom the speakers depended 
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to put their ideas into action and to spread 
the gospel to the four corners of the nation. 
It was heavy responsibility they laid upon 
“a - 

When it came to the delightful confer- 
ences, we delegates were like children before 
a candy counter. 
It was so hard 
to choose! Some 
even sampled 
all, for the 
chance to talk 
over common 
problems in 
groups was too 
alluring. Con- 
trary to common 
belief, however, 
the last taste 
was often the 
best. 

And the never- 
to-be-forgotten personal contacts! In the 
lobby, on the street, at the meetings, we 
made new friends. From towns and 
cities scattered throughout the country 
new hands were stretched. out to us in 
welcome. Unmindful of this possibility, 
many of us recalcitrants had felt that the 
plan to have each local club act as hostess 
to visitors from a particular state meant 
unnecessary work and fuss. We have re- 
canted. The hostesses came into direct con- 
tact with leaders from other states. Whether 
in fun or in friendliness, they gained a 
wider horizon. One hostess, delivering a 
corsage bouquet to a hotel room, had the 
door opened by a masculine delegate. Her 
surprise was equalled only by his delight. 








It was undoubtedly his first meeting with. 


a corsage on the receiving end! 

The closing scene of the Convention will 
long stay in Minnesota’s memory. The néw 
officers, flanked by palms and flowers, stood 
in line on the platform of the beautiful 
church, while Mrs. Bradford, amid a deep 
silence, declared the Convention closed. 
Above us were our loved and tried national 
leaders; below them the group of younger 


leaders, ready, when the time comes, to 


carry on the torch. The atmosphere was 


charged with leadership and idealism. We _ 
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thank the Congress for bringing this in- 
spiration to Minnesota. 


Crumbs from the Speakers’ Table 
ISCRIMINATE between frills and neces- 
ID sities in the home. It would be better 
to do away with part of the meat and 
potatoes for a week than to give up the ice 
cream at a child’s birthday party. 

Try not to make your children like your- 
self. You know and I know and God 
knows that one like you is enough. 

There is no provision for public education 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

We put shock absorbers upon everything 
else but people. 

What you would build into a people’s life 
you must first build into its homes. 

The greatest problem in the world today 
is how to evolve parents and teachers fit 
for children to live with! 

Parent education must not be parent agi- 
tation. 

If you don’t have serene feeling you can’t 
have clear thinking, and if you can’t have 
clear thinking you can’t have intelligent ac- 


thon. HELEN JAMEs SOMMERS 








F you have not used Cuitp WELFARE 

in your home and your association this 
year, do not attempt to enter another year’s 
work without it. If a new president is 
coming in, be sure to pass the Cu1Lp WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE message on to her. Her 
work will be made easier and more effi- 
cient by its use.”—Bulletin of the Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


l year - +--+ +s $1.00 
(20% discount to associations on subscriptions 
in of five or more) 
Canada - - - - = - $1.25 
Foreign ---- - $1.50 


Cuitp WELFARE 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


check 
money order J” $ 
Please send Cu1Lp WELFARE for one year to 
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Hospitality —A\s It Was 
Given by Minnesota 


HEN the weleome tidings reached 

Minnesota a year ago that this 

state had been selected as the host 
to the 1932 Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, members 
in every section of the state began to think 
and to plan for the reception of this mag- 
nificent group of fellow workers in the cause 
of the childhood of the nation. 

The general chairman, Mrs. E. L. Baker, 
President of the Minnesota Congress, had 
no sooner accepted this arduous post than 
requests began pouring in from many parts 
of the state asking for the privilege of help- 
ing to extend courtesies to the coming 
guests. 

Our National President, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, arrived in Minnesota a week 
before the Convention and during those pre- 
convention days she was the honored guest 
at a number of social functions in the Twin 
Cities and in Duluth. 

Members of the Board of Managers of 
the Congress were guests of the St. Paul 
Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations for a drive on 
Saturday preceding the 
Convention and for din- 
ner in the Summit School 
of St. Paul. The commit- 
tee in charge of arrange- 
ments decided that the 
entertainment must be one 
of relaxation and fun. 
Jolly jingles featuring 
members of the board 
made up the numbers of 
the community singing 
during dinner. Afterwards 
the guests repaired to the 
school auditorium for a 
short skit in which perti- 
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nent Congress matters were given a humor- 
ous interpretation. 

On Sunday, the past and present presi- 
dents of state branches were the recipients 
of greetings and expressions of welcome 
through favors prepared by the Mankato 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations at 
the annual presidents luncheon. Sunday 
afternoon members of the Hennepin County 
Council arranged a drive through the beau- 
tiful hostess city of Minneapolis, and a tea 
at the Curtis Hotel. At the evening ses- 
sions, the superintendents and principals of 
schools in Hennepin County acted as ushers. 
Many other courtesies were extended by this 
same council which was the originator of 
the idea of securing the Convention for 
Minnesota this year. 

The Duluth Council prepared the favors 
for the banquet. Butterflies and tulips en- 
hanced the brilliance of this happy occa- 
sion when 1,200 guests sat down together 
for a feast of camaraderie and a program 
rich in entertainment and scholastic lore. 

The birchbark canoes 
and miniature pines pre- 
pared by the St. Cloud 
Council brought another 
phase of Minnesota life to 
our honored guests at the 
Gold Star Dinner. 

On Wednesday after- 
noon, the founders of state 
branches present at the 
Convention were tendered 
a drive and a tea by found- 
ers of the Minnesota 
branch. 

On Friday afternoon, 
Mrs. Lotus Delta Coff- 
man, wife of the President 


of the University of Min- 
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nesota, gave a charming reception to the 
members of the national and state boards of 
managers. 

Tulips with their bright, cheery hues 
were chosen to convey the joyous, welcome 
greetings to the visitors. Bouquets of these 
colorful flowers were placed in the hotel 
rooms of all guests and used in the decora- 
tive schemes for all functions. 

The principal downtown stores put on 
their holiday dress for Convention week 
and numerous shop windows told the stories 
of Congress projects, while “Welcome” 
banners in blue and gold floated from doors 
and windows. 

Mothersingers and Fathersingers from 
Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Brainerd, 
and St. Cloud together and separately sang 
their songs of welcome into the hearts of 
the visitors. The hostess state hopes that 
the memory of the strains of “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka’ will serve to act 
as a lodestone to attract the guests back 
again to the “Laughing Waters” of the 
North Star state. 

Now that the guests have left, there re- 
mains only regret that Minnesota could not 
have extended greater hospitality. The hosts 
did have in mind the hospitality of which 
Washington Irving wrote: “There is an 
emanation from the heart in genuine hos- 
pitality which cannot be described but is 
immediately felt, and puts the stranger at 
once at ease.” ‘The important issues to be 
met at the business sessions, 
the challenging numbers 
of the programs, the con- 
stant hustle and bustle 
made it difficult to express 
to the guests the heartfelt 
spirit of welcome and good 
fellowship that was there 
in full measure. Minne- 
sota is glad that these 
inspiring fellow workers 
came to tarry here for a 
season and is sorry to have 
them depart. But their 
fine messages remain with 
us and will inspire us for 
a long time to come. 

SapIE N. QUAMME 
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The Contagion 


of 


Friendliness 


ou can’t know what it meant to me 
Y to see those letters—P. T. A.—when 
I stepped into the station this morn- 
ing, a stranger in Minneapolis attending 
my very first National Convention.” The 
speaker smiled shyly. “Attending one’s first 
National Convention seems a most impor- 
tant event, but I had feared that the very 
bigness of the things would wipe out all 
possibility of a personal welcome or any 
personal attention. So imagine my surprise 
when, before I had time to calm the flut- 
tering of my anxious heart, there appeared 
before me a smiling, eager P. T. A. hostess 
who seemed to know instinctively that I was 
one of the delegates. She made me feel that 
in all that great city no one was more 
needed or more welcome than this lone 
stranger from a little town in a neighbor- 
ing state. That’s hospitality! Minneapolis 
gave it.” 
I thought perhaps there was a trace of 
a tear in her eye, but it was most certainly 
not a tear of loneliness or regret, for she 
went on to say, “There 
seemed to be nothing left 
undone in this hospitality 
program. My hostess at 
the station turned me over 
to a sponsor who seemed 
to have one purpose in life 
—that of doing something 
for me to make my stay in 
Minneapolis comfortable 
and profitable. She told 
me how to get about, 
where the meetings were 
to be held, when and 
where social events would 
take place, and offered to 
be right on hand to take me 
wherever I might wish to 
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go. And to cap the climax, when I got to 
my room I found a bouquet of tulips, an- 
other P. T. A. welcome! The finest thing 
about all this is that I felt so comfortably at 
home, so much a part of things, that I fell 
right into the spirit of the first meeting as 
though going to a National Convention was 
a part of my normal routine.” 

We strolled on down the corridor, won- 
dering how other delegates were feeling 
about the hospitality of the convention city. 
Everybody seemed happy, everybody except 
a delegate who had lost her “past presi- 
dent’s pin,” and she was a bit agitated. But 
every bell boy and every employee of the 
hotel was instructed to be on the lookout 
for that particular pin, and it was not long 
before the anxious owner claimed her 
precious property. 


E were curious to know how men dele- 

gates liked the Minneapolis brand of 
welcoming, so we ventured the question. 
“How do I like it?” repeated the sterner 
member. “Why, I have been made to feel 
so essential that I had forgotten that we 
men are in the minority. I found that this 
year many of our men members would not 
be able to attend the National Convention, 
and I had wondered just how I would be 


able to fit into the picture along with the 
specialists in child psychology, mental hy- 
giene, social hygiene, recreation, education, 
and other professional fields. But I find 
that these sponsors have made friends out 
of total strangers just by force of ex- 
ample. Strange how contagious is friend- 
liness !”” 

The contagion of friendliness! A stranger 
in our hotel remarked that he had never 
seen such a large group so universally 
friendly. We asked him if he thought that 
such was the case because it is the love of 
children that brings us together. 

“Perhaps it is,” he mused, “and still, I 
believe that this system of personal respon- 
sibility for guests, this endeavor to make 
everyone feel at home and a part of the 
game counts for much. You don’t seem to 
have any scenery, or any audience. Every 
one of your delegates seems to have a part 
in the play and that is an achievement that 
doesn’t always belong to a great convention 
body like this.” 

We believe him, and from the bottom of 
our grateful hearts we thank the smiling 
tulips and the two-lips that were every- 
where, striving to spread the contagion of 
friendliness. 

Anna H. Hayes 





The Gold 


HE fifth CH1~p WELFARE Maca- 

ZINE dinner known in Congress cir- 

cles as the “Gold Star Dinner” was, 
as usual, one of the informal social events 
of the Convention. 

It was largely and enthusiastically at- 
tended. There was music by the West High 
School Orchestra, a grand march of repre- 
sentatives of the Gold Star Honor states, a 
brief period of greetings and speeches—and 
all presided over by Mrs. C. H. Reming- 
ton, National Chairman, CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 


Greetings were given by three members 
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Star Dinner 


of the editorial board: Dr. Ada Hart Ar- 
litt, and Mrs. John E. Hayes, Associate 
Editors, and Mrs. E. C. Mason, Editor. 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, of Winnetka, 
Illinois, in making the main address of the 
evening, likened the magazine to “a living 
stream, never stagnant, often sparkling, al- 
Ways pure in its sources, sweet to the taste, 
and never failing.” In developing this 
thought the speaker said that the branches 
of the river are the friendly experts who 
write for the magazine; the rocky boun- 
daries, the indifference of parents; the land 
through which the waters pass, all parent- 
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teacher associations which grow and flourish 
when CHILD WELFARE gives them its sus- 
tenance, 


In closing, Mrs. Langworthy said: “And 
so runs on this river of life, through high- 
land and lowland, making for itself new 
channels of beauty and richness. Lands will 
burst into fruitfulness and associations will 
grow more blessed in proportion as they 
drink deeply of the living stream.” 

The dinner closed with the presentation 
of awards. Arizona, with an accumulation 
of 48 stars, led in a list of 25 states which 
did valiant service in promoting an increase 
in subscriptions during the past year. 

Then followed the awards presented by 
the magazine to the winners in the Maga- 
zine Essay Contest: 

Mrs. W. A. White, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, won a state life membership certificate 
for the best state bulletin article featuring 
CHILD WELFARE and describing the uses to 
which it may be put. The article appeared 
in the North Carolina Parent-T eacher. 

The North Carolina Congress of Parents 
and Teachers won the national life member- 
ship presented to the state branch publish- 
ing the article securing the award. North 
Carolina is allowed to decide to whom the 
national life membership shall be given. 

' Honorable mention for excellent articles 
published in state bulletins was given to: 


Mrs. Eulalie Haag, Illinois, and 
Mrs. Ray R. Moorhead, Colorado. 
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The committee of 
the St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, Council pre- 
paring the favors 
for the Gold Star 
Dinner. Mrs. B. B. 
Van Steinberg, 
council president, is 
seated at the right 
and Mrs. J. E. Kin- 
sella, chairman of 
the committee, is 
seated at her right. 


This very enjoyable dinner was followed 
immediately by a “Play Night” program 
into which old and young entered with 
commendable abandon. 


MarTHA SPRAGUE MASON 
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The 1932 Gold Star Honor Branches 


Gold 
Branch State Chairman Stars 
ASTI is 5.0% 502 Mrs. WILLIAM J. YOUNG ... 48 
South Dakota ..Mrs. A. B. LARSon ......... 44 
Pennsylvania ..Mrs. C. W. WALTERS ....... 38 
North Carolina.Mrs. W. B. Aycock ....... 37 
eee «eee A. ER... .... 36 
Rhode Island ..Mrs. FRANK CHADBOURNE .. 34 
Oklahoma ..... Mrs. THOMAS J. SHARP ..... 32 
New York ....R0G8 2 J, PRAT ..........% 31 
yO | ae Mrs. LANSING SMITH ...... 27 
Louisiana ..... Mrs. W. ASHTON Lonc .. .. 25 
Wisconsin ..... Mrs. WALTER S. SNAVELY .. 25 
Arkansas ...... Mrs. J. B. LEATHERMAN .... 24 
Tilimots << 5.008 Mrs. DAN PAGENTA ........ 23 
eo peer Mrs. M. E. HELMREICH .. . 22 
New Jersey ....Mrs. JOSEPH JONES ......... 22 
Minnesota ..... Mrs. W. M. WEEKS .. .... 21 
Vermont ...... Mrs. CHAS. A, CASSIN ...... 21 
California ..Mrs. J. FRep RopGers .. ... 19 
Wyoming ..... Mr. F. G. STEVENS ......... 19 
Dist. of Col. ...Mrs. L. H. MAGRUDER .. ... 15 
Montana ...... Mrs. LEONARD YOUNG ...... 15 
Missouri ...... ES i es 14 
New HampshireMrs. O. V. HENDERSON ..... 14 
New Mexico ..Mrs. R. M. STONEHAM ... . 14 
Oregon ...++++ Mrs. M. J. BRown ......... 14 
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The Objects of the National Congress 


of Parents and Teachers are: 


First, To promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

SeconpD, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and _ spiritual 
education. 

—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








Character Education and 
the Schools 


ROBABLY no subject relating to the de- 
P retopmen of the child, in either home 
or school, has been given more con- 
sideration in the last ten years than this 
question of character education. Of course 
there are fundamental reasons behind any 
great thought movement. American home 
life—and for that matter school life—has 
been undergoing a very rapid change in the 
last twenty-five years. The old religious 
ideas have been rapidly losing their grip, 
and the unprecedented development of the 
automobile, the motion picture, and the 
radio has tended to loosen those home ties 
which in the old days served so faithfully 
to bind the child to the accepted standards 
of morality. 
In the present generation America faces 
a body of citizens who have decidedly ma- 
terialistic views of life and living and who 
have a tolerance of evil which permits con- 
ditions to exist that strike at the very heart 
of the spiritual well-being of the race. I 
refer, of course, to the complacency with 
which obscenity is permitted in the motion 
pictures, current literature, and signboard 
advertisements, the insidious character of 
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the cigarette propaganda, and so forth. A 
glimpse of the ultimate results of present 
tendencies has led directly to this great 
character-training impulse which fortunately 
has gained such headway that it offers a 
positive hope for the future. 

At the beginning of the character-train- 
ing movement, educators sought vainly for 
some tie-up with old-established church or- 
ganizations and attempted in this way to 
supply religious sanctions in the schools that 
were not being supplied in the home; but 
it became quickly apparent that public opin- 
ion was opposed to any such plan. After 
passing through this phase, educators nat- 
urally looked to the intellect and sought to 
provide character training based upon 
courses of study which invariably held up 
to the child mind certain desirable traits 
of conduct. It did not take long, howeyer, 
for the average teacher to discover t 
good character is a thing quite apart and 
distinct from purely intellectual growth; 
that, in fact, there need be no direct con- 
nection between the two; that character 
formation lies in deeper sources than those 
from which knowledge flows. 
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HIS discovery, of course, led to a study 
of the whole child, and educators began 
to realize that the physical and intellectual 
sides of childhood are, perhaps, the least im- 
portant from the standpoint of the rounded 
personality. Deeper than either lay two 
others in both of which were to be found the 
mainsprings of real character development. 
In the first place, emotional values be- 
gan to force themselves to the front. The 
schoolroom began to ask itself just how 
these emotional needs were being fed by the 
accepted treatment of the accepted course 
of study. To the amazement of everyone, 
it became apparent that the emotional needs 
of the child had been disregarded. 

In the second place, educators, long dimly 
aware that the child came into the world 
endowed with vast creative powers, began 
to analyze these powers and gradually to 
evolve methods of developing them. 

With the final appreciation of the fact 
that true character development involves 
far more than mere intellectual attainment, 
a new day dawns for childhood. Behind the 
rounded personality of the future child will 
lie developed powers, especially those pow- 
ers of visualization, rhythm, and imagina- 
tion with which nature has so generously 
endowed him at birth. Flowing from the 
possession of such powers will inevitably 
arise the desire to use them in creative ways, 
thus establishing in the child mind emo- 
tional attitudes which are something more 
than mere desires because they have within 
them the seeds of accomplishment. 

It is not too much to say that in this de- 
velopment of the child’s powers, and in the 
consequent development of his emotional 
life along creative and useful lines, lies the 
future of all character development schemes. 
Already the movement is on to transform 
our homes and our schoolrooms into labora- 
tories where, from the very beginning, the 
power and emotional needs of the child will 
be given first consideration. 


oO 


N this connection the recent Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association presents a 
significant discussion. It distinctly takes a 
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stand in opposition to any formal intellec- 
tual process as applied to character educa- 
tion. While it does not take up the ques- 
tion of the emotions, it deals most vividly 
with past procedures and calls attention to 
the fact that personality development must 
be a feature of the whole school and of the 
whole child and must, on that account, per- 
meate every activity in which the child en- 
gages. 

It is one thing to arrive at such a con- 
clusion and another to devise a technique 
of execution. The Yearbook very frankly 
disclaims any attempt to establish a pro- 
cedure. In this way it is, of course, a dis- 
appointment, since the question the average 
teacher is now asking herself across the 
length and breadth of this land is this: 
“What can I, with forty children before 
me next Monday morning, do to contribute 
my share toward this great goal of charac- 
ter development ?” 

At this point armchair philosophy breaks 
down. The next great step, therefore, is 
the actual production of a new type of 
literature definitely related to classroom 
procedure through its vivid and efficient 
correlation, and definitely character-training 
in its effect because of its vivid and efficient 
appeal to the emotions. 

The arithmetic lesson, for instance, of 
the old day very often led to emotional re- 
actions in the child which were anything 
but character-forming. Long before the 
child comes to the active use of the arith- 
metic book he should have his natural pow- 
ers of visualization, rhythm, and imagina- 
tion developed. Instead, as is the case under 
the present system, they are permitted to 
atrophy. With the splendid development of 
such powers as these as a basis upon which 
to found his later achievement, the child 
will not approach the arithmetic lesson with 
the floundering, helpless attitude that he 
has today. 

This question of power development is 
a vital part of the character-training pro- 
gram of the future. Once given the power 
to do, the desire to use the power is a 
natural consequence. With the desire of ac- 
complishment joined to ability, there is no 
limit to the degree of achievement possible. 
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O summarize the foregoing, it seems to 

me that educators have at last arrived at 
certain definite conclusions regarding char- 
acter training procedures in both school and 
home. 

First: Any attempt to establish a system 
of character-teaching involving a definite 
routine, especially if such a system be built 
along intellectual lines, is foredoomed to 
failure and is apt to do more harm than 
good. There is no essential connection be- 
tween the knowledge of right and wrong 
and the doing of right and wrong. 

Second: Any character-training proced- 
ure must take into consideration the de- 
velopment of the child’s native powers, par- 
ticularly those of visualization, rhythm, and 
imagination. 

Third: Any character-training procedure 
must tend to give the child emotional bal- 
ance by making him so familiar with the 
joy that flows from the beautiful, the good, 
and the true that he becomes restless in the 
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presence of the ugly, the evil, or the false. 

Fourth: Teacher and parent alike must 
be awakened to the great fourfold character 
of the child, his physical, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and power capacities, to say nothing 
of the great spiritual values that dominate 
the whole. 

Once awakened, teacher and parent alike 
must be led gradually to a viewpoint of 
child culture which will make them earnest 
in their efforts to round out the whole child 
instead of, as at present, only his physical 
and intellectual sides. The very apprecia- 
tion of the child as a rounded personality 
of fourfold capacity will do much to change 
the present emphasis. 

Gradually a new literature will develop 
to aid both parent and teacher in their 
efforts. The educational world awaits this 
literature as the next important step in 
character development. 

JosePH B. EGAN 
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Courtesy Filene’s, Boston 


Established in 1644 in Dedham, Massachusetts, this was the first school in the world to be 
supported by public taxation. In this first free school popular education had its inception. 
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“The stop-watch in 
the school has been 
a curse to children.” 





Cultivating Poise 
in Children 


0 a good many peo- 
ple the title of this 
article suggests some 


type of formal training in conventions. 
Granted that the learning of good manners 
may mean cultivating poise, more often than 
not the annoyances incident to ineffectual 
teaching of the social graces prove strong 
barriers to poise. In popular thought the op- 
posite of poise is nervousness. We might ask 
how certain types of nervousness in children 
may be prevented or reduced. 

The nerve specialist can, of course, dis- 
cern signs of nervousness in the child which 
laymen overlook. Moreover, he may be 
able to discover whether the trouble is or- 
ganic or merely functional. But there are 
certain symptoms of nervousness which are 
quite apparent to almost anyone. 

For practical purposes, let us not think 
of the nervous child and the non-nervous 
child; rather let us think of nervousness 
and poise as relative terms. 
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By Garry CLEVELAND MYERS 
Illustrated by Ann Eckert 


ook at A on the line 
A—B and think of a 
child of five or ten or fif- 
teen who is the best sample of a poised child 
that you have seen or can imagine. He is 
physically normal. He sees well, hears well, 
has good eating habits, good elimination hab- 
its, is well nourished, and has satisfactory 
posture. He falls asleep quickly on going to 
bed, sleeps soundly all night, and does not 
fatigue readily. He is not quarrelsome, gets 
on well with other children of his age, ad- 
justs himself easily to adults and to the fam- 
ily routine, and has no obvious irritations in 
respect to learning manners. His every move- 
ment seems to have a purpose. He is not 
easily excited. He never, or rarely ever, 
grows irritable. He does not whine or cry 
easily. He smiles readily, reveals upon his 
face no sign of strain, looks squarely at his 
auditor when he speaks, and expresses him- 
self effectively. He shows no fears, betrays 
no anxieties, bears pain courageously, and 
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calmly meets the emergencies that arise. 
A B 

Think now of your own child in relation 
to this almost perfectly poised child. Rate 
him on the line between A and B. The 
closer to A his rating falls, the more poised 
he is; the closer to B, the more nervous. 
Your rating is, of course, a general estimate ; 
in some traits he naturally will rank higher 
than in others. Nevertheless, many of these 
traits do show, as a rule, a close relationship. 
You also might choose to rate yourself and 
the other adult, or adults, of your family. 
Observe then the close relationship between 
the rating of the adult and the rating of 
the child. 





Y this time you have concluded that a 

healthy child, properly developed and 
well guided, might be expected to possess 
a high degree of poise. To work well for 
the cultivation of any of these traits is to 
help prevent and reduce nervousness. Of 
course you may say that a goodly number of 
the traits are merely matters of habit; and 
so they are. 

If you suspect nervousness in your child 
you will probably have a_ well-trained 
physician give him a thorough physical 
examination, and counsel you in respect to 
any physical irregularities that can be cor- 
rected as well as in regard to matters of 
diet and a program for the child’s play, 
sleep, and relaxation. The doctor may de- 
clare your child organically sound; he also 
may consider the child’s diet and program 
satisfactory ; he even may not find evidence 
of what he would call 
nervousness. 

Nevertheless, if the 
child cries easily, or 
whines, or has excessive 
fears or anxieties or 
worries; if he does not 
sleep well or has night 
terrors or bites his 
fingernails or stutters; 
if he rarely relaxes even 
for a few moments 
while awake, rarely 
smiles, is easily excited, 
talks in an unusually 





loud or high-pitched voice, 
you will guess safely that 
the child needs more 
periods of quiet; more 
sleep, perhaps; more fre- 
quent periods of relaxa- 
tion; less noise, excite- 
ment, and stimulation. 
Some children are by 
nature so alert that they 
find their activities and the 
things all about them so 
interesting, they are so 
excited by joyful play with « 
other children that their 
nervous systems become exceedingly sensi- 
tive. Not only are annoying experiences 
conducive to nervousness, but highly pleas- 
ing ones may be also. Needless to say, you 
and the other adults of the family will 
keep your voices soft and low. 






N our efforts to help the nervous child 
| pan some irregularity which is very 
noticeable and annoying to him and to us, 
we sometimes do more harm than good. 
Accordingly the child who stutters, for in- 
stance, is scolded, lectured, or unpleasantly 
reminded in some other way of the phenom- 
enon. Suppose it is your child who stut- 
ters. Say he is seven. You probably stop 
him, make him repeat slowly after you, or 
command him, “Careful, not so fast.” Un- 
less you closely guard yourself, as he stutters 
you will almost surely look at his mouth 
with distress, or even with annoyance writ- 
ten on your face or in your breathing or in 
your gestures. 

Far wiser will you be if you can so con- 
trol yourself as to betray no concern what- 
ever, but to indicate to him, instead, your 
faith that all is going well. Accordingly 
you will not stop the child; you will rarely 
or never ask him to go slowly or to repeat 
after you. You will not look at his mouth 
but at his eyes. All the while you will 
breathe naturally and move your body, head, 
and hands as if not a thing unusual were 
happening. You will also learn to listen to 
the stuttering child with calm and courtesy, 
suggesting at no time that you wish he 
would finish shortly what he has to say. 
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You will help 
him to enjoy 
more successes in 
the things he does. 
You will help in 
the preparation of 
his lessons and in 
his social play. 
You will help 
him to feel more 
worth while, 
more courageous, and less 
fearful socially. 

Then you will not look 
for immediate results; you will be satisfied 
to observe improvement after several weeks 
or several months. The speech expert who is 
most successful with the stuttering child is 
primarily concerned with the child’s emo- 
tions, with finding ways of building up more 
self-assurance in him. He therefore works 
little, or none, with the child directly, but 
with the child’s parents, playmates, teachers, 
and all others who often come in close touch 
with him, to the end that all may under- 
stand him better, annoy him less often, and 
remind him less frequently of his difficulty. 
Best results with preschool stuttering chil- 
dren may come, indeed, when the speech 
expert does not even see the child, but de- 
votes his whole attention to the other mem- 
bers of the family and to all, indeed, who 
have to do with him. The younger the 
stuttering child, the less he will profit from 
direct and formal exercises meant to be cor- 
rective, and the more from indirect as- 
sistance. 

In all such problems as stuttering, nai'- 
biting, habit spasms, parents help the child 
most not by calling his attention to the 
trouble, but rather by helping him to forget 
about it ; then by building him up physically, 
and working out with him a systematic rest 
program; by reducing all possible annoy- 
ing factors in his environment; and by 
helping him to feel more worthy in his fam- 
ily and among his fellows. 





ODERN life tends to increase nervous- 
M ness among adults as well as among 
children. The less poise we parents have, 
the less our children will develop. Even 
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the calmest pair of parents may have nerv- 
ous children, because a great many factors 
are contributive to nervousness. 

At home and at school more things are 
being crowded into children’s programs. 
The child with a heavy school program is 
often loaded up with a number of outside 
activities such as music, clubs, and parties. 
Some pupils also have extra lessons in “‘ex- 
pression” or in fancy dancing. All such 
activities may be very valuable. Neverthe- 
less, we need to ask ourselves, “Can the 
child stand up under all these things? Con- 
tinuing at this rate, is he likely to maintain 
good physical and mental health?” What 
will it profit the child if he should gain all 
wisdom, all knowledge and accomplish- 
ments of the world, and lose his health? 
What shall a child be asked to give in ex- 
change for health? 

For wholesome physical and mental 
health the school child should have a few 
hours a day, even in junior and senior high 
school, for play and relaxation, when he 
can lounge about and do nothing, or go out 
of doors and engage in sports. But parents 
from over all this country say of the teen- 
age child, of the adolescent girl particularly, 
“She has practically no time she can call 
her own.” Many conscientious children are 
made into old men and women long before 
they get into their twenties. Here is a 
problem which study groups in _parent- 
teacher associations ought to discuss : “What 
may be done to protect the school child’s 
physical and mental health from the ever- 
increasing demands upon him for doing 
things which appear to be en- 
tirely useful ?” 

In addition to the over- 
crowded home and_ school 
programs of the child, there 
is an emphasis almost every- 
where designed to stimulate 
him to make more responses 
and to make them very 
quickly. Since the Great 
War there seems to have 
developed in the classroom 
procedure of the public 
schools a kind of mania for 
speeding ; and the stop-watch 
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has been seized upon and employed as 
the goading instrument. By the stop-watch 
children often must recite, by it they 
may be set to study, and by it they are even 
supposed to think. But who can think when 
someone tries to make him hurry all the 
time? Because of this insanity for speeding, 
many a pupil is retarded in his learning, 
hindered in his efforts to express himself, 
and moreover, rendered nervous and un- 
happy. The stop-watch in the school has 
been a curse to children. 


LTHOUGH | stop-watch teaching has 
hardly yet reached its height, other 
things are happening in regard to changing 
school procedure which promise to help pro- 
tect the child from this handicap. The 
formal oral recitation is slowly giving place 
to informal modes of classroom expression 
in a variety of ways. More and more the 
individual in the group is being taught and 
guided as he attacks specific learning prob- 
lems. Often small groups within the class 
work on cooperative learning units. Every- 
where is evidence of more interest in lead- 
ing children to create in the classroom. Now 
creative efforts tend to turn the child away 
from strain and haste. Creative learning 
helps to promote a wholesome mental hy- 
giene atmosphere. 
The teacher is learning more and more 


to think of each pupil as a personality, as 
an individual different from all other per- 
sons of the world. Furthermore, she is 
turning her attention to the pupil as a mem- 
ber of a family, coming from a home where 
the wellsprings of his deepest interests and 
efforts are. The school, accordingly, is 
learning more about the home while par- 
ents are becoming more intelligent about 
the school, thanks to parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. 


HETHER all these good developments 
W are coming fast enough to offset the 
ills from tendencies destructive to the men- 
tal health and personality of our children, 
we cannot be sure. I believe, however, that 
we have some reasons to be hopeful. Any- 
way, it is manifest that parent education, 
which has come to be one of the two major 
interests of the parent-teacher movement, 
ought to help parents to stem the tide of 
nervousness among children and, conse- 
quently, to check the sweeping wave of 
mental illness in adults. If, as Dr. Frank- 
wood Williams estimates, there are a mil- 
lion children now in school whose lives will 
end in institutions for the mentally sick, we 
have a strong motive to be interested in re- 
ducing the cases of nervousness in children. 
We build mental health for the adults of 
tomorrow in the children of today. 








W hat Mother Sees! 


ORPHAN CHILDREN—Turned away from 
overcrowded Orphanages and Children’s 
Agencies. 








Whatsoeber mother would do for 
a sick neighbor or a hungry child, do 
in her name for unemployed and desti- 
tute mothers and children who lack 
the necessities of life. 








DESTITUTE MOTHERS—At the end of 
their resources and unable to care for their 
little ones. 

OLD FOLKS—Suffering in silence as the 
depression robs them of their support. 
HUNGER AND MISERY—Among other 
mothers and children in isolated places 
beyond the scope of community chests. 








In Honor of Mother— 
Help Other Mothers In Need ’ 





Send checks to 


THE GOLDEN RULE MOTHERS FUND 
60 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 52 


This space contributed by CHILD WELFARE 
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How shall I tell 
my daughter? 











This message is sent—to parents 
and guardians in a spirit of 
constructive helpfulness 


HIS year—some five million 

young girls between the ages of 
10 and 14 years will face one of the 
most trying situations in all the years 
of young womanhood. This year— 
some five million mothers will face 
the most difficult task of motherhood. 

Thousands of these mothers will 
sit down in quiet rooms—and through 
that intimacy so characteristic of to- 
day’s mother and daughter—there will 
result that perfect understanding so 
vital...so necessary to the daughter 
of today—the wife and mother of 
tomorrow. 

There will be other thousands of 
mothers—courageous—intimate in 
all things but this. There will be 
thousands too timid—to meet this 
problem—and it will pass—but with 
what possible unhappiness . . . what 
heart-breaking experience. 

* * * 


in the interests of mothers and 
daughters the world over—this inti- 
mate problem has now been met. To 
make this task of enlightenment one 
free of the slightest embarrassment— 
the Kotex Company has had prepared 
an intimate little chat between mother 
and daughter. It is called “Marjorie 
May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 
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In this book—the subject has been 
covered completely ...in simple, un- 
derstandable form. It is accompanied 
by a simple plan affording the child 
complete privacy—but of utmost im- 
portance—complete assurance. 

To secure a copy without cost or 
slightest obligation, parents and 
guardians may fill in and mail the 
coupon below. It will come to you in 
a plain envelope by return mail. 





MARY PAULINE CALLENDER, ©™S 
Room 2100 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Please send me a copy of “Marjorie May's 


Twelfth Birthday.” 
 iircticnecienstencsanesitinas sakscctiiaiitlacininitbideaintatine 
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WHAT IS MENTAL HYGIENE? 


This Is NOT Mental Hygiene 


DGAR’S teacher asked his mother 

to call at the school because the 
boy was failing in his fifth grade work 
and probably would not be promoted. 
Year before last he failed also. Dur- 
ing the interview Edgar’s mother 
grew upset. “But he mustn’t fail. His 
father will be so angry. He had to 
stop school in the eighth grade to take 
care of his mother. He always wanted 
to be a lawyer, but he couldn’t, and 
now he’s bound Edgar is going 
through high school and law school. 
What can we do?” 

The teacher tried to explain that 
the tests of the school psychologist 
showed Edgar was not quite as bright 
in school learning as other children 
of his age, and he would probably do 
better and be happier if he were trans- 
ferred to the special class for children 
who were somewhat backward, where 
he could get special attention and 
where he wouldn’t be required to com- 
pete with others who could always 
do better than he could. 

But Edgar’s mother refused to 
listen. She and his father were de- 
termined that their boy was to forge 
ahead in the world and make up to 
them for their inability to secure a 
higher education. As a result Edgar 
was prodded and pushed and nagged 
in his homework until he grew nerv- 
ously excited, irritable, and sleepless, 
and when on promotion day he was 
left back, the shame and fear of dis- 
appointing his parents grew so acute 
he couldn’t stand it and he ran away 
from home. 





This material is prepared by the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. George K. Pratt, M.D., Chairman. 


This IS Mental Hygiene 


om had tried his hardest to keep 
be with his class but just couldn’t 
do it. He, too, had failed in the third 
grade and now it seemed certain he 
wouldn’t be promoted in the fifth. 
“It’s pretty tough,” said his father. 
“His granddad was a doctor and I 
hoped Tom would be one, too, but I 
guess it’s tougher on the boy than it 
is on us. If the psychologist is right 
and Tom isn’t quite as bright as other 
kids, well—then we'll have to help 
him find a way to use what brightness 
he does have.” 

With his parents’ consent, Tom 
was transferred to a special class. Here 
there were only fifteen other children 
instead of forty. The teacher could 
give him extra attention when lessons 
proved hard and Tom learned that 
in the special class they didn’t set such 
store by arithmetic and spelling and 
geography as they did in the regular 
classes. Instead, his teacher found 
him unusually handy with tools and 
showed him how to make all sorts of 
useful things. Moreover, Tom wasn’t 
made unhappy all the time by seeing 
others constantly excel him. Here he 
could hold his own with any of them. 

At home the family didn’t nag him 
to do things beyond his ability and he 
remained a happy, contented, well- 
behaved boy who was learning that 
although he lacked a little in intel- 
lectual ability, yet he possessed other 
talents that would allow him to get 
along well in the world even if he 
couldn’t go to college and become a 
doctor. 
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EpITED BY HELEN 





R. WENTWORTH 


143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


A DEFINITE ATTEMPT TO STIMU- 
LATE STUDY GROUPS 


Indiana 


The original purpose of the National 
Congress of Mothers, which was the fore- 
runner of our National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, was to furnish instruc- 
tion in methods of rearing children. The 
study or reading course offers a definite 
method of fulfilling this purpose. 

In order to stimulate the use of reading 
and study courses by groups and individuals 
by giving credit for work done, a regular 
plan of registration and certification of 
study courses has been adopted. The state 
office furnishes registration blanks which are 
to be filled out by individuals or groups en- 
rolling in study or reading courses, and re- 
turned to the state chairman of such work. 
A certificate is granted to every individual 
or group completing an approved course. 
A recognition of certification is given at the 
state convention as a “Commencement” 
feature of the program. 

Regular standards for approved study 
and reading courses have been set up. Super- 
vised courses under professional leadership, 
whether given in person or by correspond- 
ence, are recognized. Correspondence 
courses offered by the National Congress 
are, naturally, recognized. Credit is also 
given for unsupervised courses under lay 

leadership provided that a few minimum 
standards are met. If a lecture course has 
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at least eight meetings devoted to one sub- 
ject or to subjects closely related, it may 
be credited. Reading courses dealing with 
child study problems and conducted by edu- 
cational bureaus or associations may be used 
for credit, and short courses in colleges or 
universities are worthy of credit recogni 
tion. 

Certificates are awarded to members who 
follow CHILD WELFARE MaGAZINE courses 
as outlined. These courses have created con- 
siderable interest throughout the state. 

It is suggested that through cooperation 
with the program committee of any local 
association the study course might be 
adapted to the needs of program material, 
and thus the local association could apply 
for a certificate under the study course plan. 

Of course no matter under what head the 
certificate is applied for, if the course has 
not been confined to the field of work of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers the certificate is denied. 

The state committee on study and read- 
ing courses has no desire to impose these 
types of study plans ‘upon parent-teacher 
associations, but it feels that by creating 
such standards for certification the whole 
field of child study in the state will be 
stimulated, and that the work will become 
of a more definite character and placed on 
a higher level—Adapted from the Pro- 
GRAM OF WoRK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

Stupy AND READING CoursgEs, Indiana 
Congress. 
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RELIEVING THE STRAIN THROUGH 
RECREATION 


Nebraska 


Realizing that two years of hard times 
have been very depressing for many peo- 
ple, parent-teacher associations in Nebraska 
have been urged to combat this disturbing 
result by promoting evenings of pleasure 
for those hours of leisure which heretofore 
have been largely filled with commercialized 
recreation. These evenings of music, plays, 
or games could be held at the school which 
would become a real community center. 
Saturday morning story hours, or classes in 
basketry, weaving, and wood work, might 
be held for the children. Home and back- 
yard play is recommended, and citizens are 
urged to sponsor community-wide recrea- 
tion programs in city and in rural centers. 

To provide leaders for just such under- 
takings, the Omaha Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations cooperated with the 
Council of Social Agencies, the American 
Legion, and the Omaha Council of 
Churches in sponsoring a free, city-wide, 
adult play program for that city. A social 
recreation institute under the direction of 
a representative of the National Recrea- 
tion Association initiated this program. The 
institute lasted a week, and the response 
was so great that it was necessary to have 
both a day and a night class. 

The Omaha Council also sponsored a 


recreation party, under the direction of this 
same National Recreation Association rep- 
resentative, to which officers and chairmen 
of all parent-teacher associations and their 
husbands and wives were invited for the 
purpose of demonstrating new games and 
activities for the use of local associations.— 
Grace B. Easterpay, 2850 Manse Ave- 


nue, Lincoln. 


SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS FOR 
COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Arizona 


The State Congress worked very hard to 
have a law passed making provision for 
county libraries, and the first one of these 
libraries, established in Maricopa County, 
is presided over by an active parent-teacher 
worker. 

Maricopa County, though one of the 
less thickly populated counties of the state, 
is one of the most prosperous, which prob- 
ably accounts for its having the first library. 
One of the main aims of this service is to 
increase the recreational facilities of the 
children and adults in the communities 
served. 

The main library, with offices, is in the 
Maricopa County Court House, and from 
it thirty-two scattered communities are 
served. Sometimes the branch is in the 
general store, but more often it is in a 
school. In some incorporated communities 
where libraries are al- 








ready in existence, the 
stock of books is sup- 
plemented. 

The parent-teacher 
association has co- 
operated with other 
organizations in fur- 
thering this work, 
and is very proud 
of the way in which 
the call for “more 
and better books for 


all” is being met.— 








Sentinel School, Arizona, where many of the children are Mexican. 
Sthools like this throughout the state will benefit from extended library 
service. 
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CATHERINE TINKER 
and C. LoutIse BoEH- 
RINGER, Phoenix. 
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The Summer Round-Up of the Children 


Special recognition is given to the following units participating in the 1931 Campaign: 


Number of 
Children Defects Defects 
State Town or City Name of Association Examined Discovered Corrected 
ALABAMA ......... Birmingham ...... PUB ec tcvnvaaness 6 5 5 
ARKANSAS ........ Junction City ..... Junction City ..... 10 20 20 
Van Buren ....... Bond Special ..... 5 5 5 
CALIPONNEA .....5 CD acai sae ME s 632.5.4240008 1 2 2 
Lakeview ........ 10 2 2 
Sebastopol ....... Green Valley ..... 1 1 1 
Oak Grove ....... 3 2 2 
Conomano ........ re Lincoln ......... 8 4+ 4 
District OF 

COLUMBIA ...... Washington ...... NN. F. Gea oc scdkavs 5 2 2 
Kalmia Road ..... 9 2 2 
W. B. Powell ..... 7 + 4 
FLORIDA .,........ a ee IE ius nine 0 0b 2 2 2 
ae Marks Street ..... 10 22 22 
Pinellas Park ..... Pinellas Park ..... 3 3 3 
St. Petersburg ....Clearview Avenue . 10 3 3 
Lakewood Estates . 1 1 1 
Woodlawn ....... 7 19 19 
GEORGIA .......... Savannah ...... .Montgomery Street 1 1 1 
South Newington . 1 1 1 
ere NE ic 5 Jaca Jackson School ... 1 1 1 
Eimburet.......... Hawthorne. ...... 6 2 2 
Monroe Center ...Monroe Center . 1 1 1 
ee eres RT 2 4 4 
Davenport ....... Grant School ..... 2 2 2 
lowa Gay’ .......<: Shimek School ... 1 3 3 
Oskaloosa........ OER 8 3 3 
Jefferson . ........ 2 3 3 
, | re 6 2 2 
errr oO eran: Wee... 0000.05 4 1 1 
J ee ge. eee SS ee + 6 6 
Kalamazoo....... Parkwood ........ + 2 2 
Saginaw County ..Mershon......... 9 1 1 
MINNESOTA ....... | eee District No. 10.... 7 4 a 
eee Kansas City ...... J. C. Nichols ...... 1 1 1 
OGRE . acs eccae rer 5 3 3 
MONTANA ........ Ie EE asissaonS oo 1 2 2 
New JeRsEY...... rr RE noc denne 10 + cs 
New York....... Poughkeepsie . ....Lincoln School ... N x N 

ee Emily Howland 
High School .... 5 13 13 
 sntdnceserdee NE. i kik acann PO eae ctitess + 2 2 
OKLAHOMA ....... Okmulgee ........ eee - 7 7 
PRNNEVEVANGA ....0880 . 0... .000003 Hamilton ........ 4+ 1 1 
Frewmview .......- Fairview ......... 4 i 7 
; oe Tiona-Weldbank 2 3 3 
South Caro.ina..Charleston County.Adams Run ...... 3 2 2 
Johns Island ...... 6 1 1 
Harleyviile ...... Harleyville ...... 8 59 59 
South Daxota...Forestburg ....... Forestburg ....... 2 1 1 
RE! bison 8h rs Calvert .......... 6 6 6 
i res Obadiah Knight .. 2 5 5 
eee ee rrr 5 4 4 
Taylor School .... 10 4 4 
WASHINGTON ..... REE As oh <a cna SO hcisceceasss 2 2 2 
WISCONSIN ....... eee Holy Redeemer ... 9 1 1 
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ASSOCIATIONS EXAMINING UP TO 10 CHILDREN 


Percentage 
of Gain 
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The Summer Round-Up of the Children 


ASSOCIATIONS EXAMINING FROM 10 TO 25 CHILDREN 


Number of 
Children Defects Defects 
State Town or City Name of Association Examined Discovered Corrected 
CALIFORNIA ...... Be REET i vc:anss sas 15 50 50 
OO eer | rr 22 23 23 
DIsTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ...... Washington. ..... ere 17 10 10 
BEE socccedss «St. Petersburg ....HIAGFEB 2060005005 13 38 38 
WO ow cs cca Theo. Roosevelt .. 13 28 28 
SN ov eiecdas eT: re Morningside. ..... 26 11 11 
RRM ie: cs.c0cy below Gold Mine ....... 25 6 6 
AS ive nsccwns New Albany ...... Cora Martin ...... 20 60 60 
7 ee | ae 14 1 1 
SE Aidibamsnanie -Davenport. ...... PEIN a odie rsince alerae 15 2 2 
ree eer errr 18 14 14 
MINNESOTA ....... RY ks oicaeten eer 19 2 2 
SR ae ee 18 1 1 
PONE, co coe a oer 15 1 1 
TEESSOURE 2... 600 Ramee <ity ....:. Center Annex .... 12 19 19 
New JERSEY...... Nn  cicta.acusecam Hawthorne Place .. 11 2 2 
eee Washington ...... 20 2 2 
Westfield ........ McKinley ....... 24 16 16 
New YorK....... Purchase ......... Purchase ........ 12 11 11 
Nia os aca: siesta Malta and 
MeConnelsyille .P. T. A. ... 0.2.0.5 25 8 8 
Mariemont....... Dale Patk’........ 19 21 21 
PENNSYLVANIA ....Ross Township ...Quaill Avenue .... 20 5 5 
SoutH CaRoLinA..Charleston ....... Cathedral 
Grammar School 12 9 9 
Greelyville....... Greelyville ...... 13 8 8 
[rr I eee ) eae 17 11 11 
Houston ......... 0). aro 14 6 6 
| ener ree 16 15 15 
ASSOCIATIONS EXAMINING FROM 25 TO 50 CHILDREN 
AGABARBA 65.0000 -Birmingham ..... Minor School ..... 29 25 25 
CALIFORNIA ....... Glendale......... John C. Fremont .. 11 7 7 
DistRIcT OF 
CoLuMBIA ...... Washington ...... John QuincyAdams 26 4 + 
ON 28 + + 
GEORGEA 6...050 ere John B. Gordon ... 36 35 35 
McLendon ....... 45 6 6 
MICHIGAN ...... .eBerrien County ...Fair Plain School .. 32 7 7 
MINNESOTA ...... A ee eS ee ere 29 2 2 
es Ee 21 1 1 
eer ree 38 67 67 
MIssouRI ........ ot. Caries ......5 errr 28 3 3 
OREGON .....0.. ssPOSUGMls. . 2... Franklin Primary . 36 5 5 
West VircINIA....Premier ......... ae 38 58 58 
ASSOCIATIONS EXAMINING FROM 50 TO 100 CHILDREN 
ERENSUCEY ...... -Louisville . ....... Longfellow ....... 64 77 77 
MINNESOTA ....... 2 Te 51 119 119 
New TORK....:.0 Ballston Spa ...... Ballston Spa ...... 53 20 20 
ASSOCIATIONS EXAMINING OVER 100 CHILDREN 
NortH CARo.tina..Wilmington ...... Isaac Bear ........ 110 149 82 
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Congress Comments 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the 
National Congress, was a guest speaker at 
the banquet during the Conference of the 
National University Extension Association, 
which was held at the University of Minne- 
sota, May 11-13. Representatives of exten- 
sion departments of colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States par- 
ticipated in the Conference. 

* * * 

The 70th Annual Convention of the National 
Education Association was held in Atlantic 
City, June 25-July 1. The National Congress 
conducted a parent-teacher section meeting which 
included discussions of “What the Parent Re- 
ceives for His School Tax,” “What Reduction 
in the School Budget Means to the Child,” “The 
Relation of ‘Fads and Frills’ to the School 
Budget,” and “How the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Can Help.” Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
First Vice-President of the Congress, presided 
and Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Second Vice- 
President, was one of the speakers. The Con- 
gress was also represented in exhibits. A George 
Washington Bicentennial pageant, in which sev- 
eral thousand school schildren participated, was 
a feature of the convention program. 

* * * 


During the week of May 9, Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers, an associate editor of 
Cuitp WELFARE, made a parent-teacher trip 
to Northern Michigan where he spoke at 
Menominee, Iron Mountain, Munising, 
Ironwood, and Marquette. 

* * 7 


Miss Alice Sowers, National Associate Chair- 
man of the Committee on Parent Education, was 
the national representative at the Connecticut 
State Convention which was held at Storrs, 
June 22-23. s+ #-% 


Every New England state gained in Con- 
gress membership during the past year. 
An increase of a thousand members is re- 
ported in Louisiana and more than six 
thousand members have been added to the 
Pennsylvania Congress this year. These 
are records to be proud of at any time. 

* * 7 


Dr. Esther McGinnis, Field Worker in Child 
Development and Parental Education for the 
American Home Economics Association, tells us 
that representatives from the state and local 
parent-teacher associations participated in con- 
ferences or were given separate talks in the 
following places during her two months’ field 
trip in the spring: Urbana, Illinois; Pullman, 
Washington; Moscow, Idaho; Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Corvallis, Oregon; Tucson, Arizona; Salt 
Lake City and Logan, Utah; Laramie, Wyom- 
ing; Lincoln, Nebraska; Columbus, Ohio; and 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

o-- *% 
The only Chinese mother who has 
served as a president of a Congress par- 
ent-teacher unit in the United States is 
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Your baby 
asks your Help! 


HE pregnant mother must be sure to find a 

safe way to relieve the constipation which is 
the usual result of having to eliminate for two. 
Her doctor warns her that any laxative drug or 
medicine she takes must be absorbed into her own 
blood and carried into her baby’s body, for it is 
the mother’s blood that flows through the arteries 
and veins of her unborn child. In the same way, 
when she is nursing, if she takes medicinal laxa- 
tives she will strongly affect his little body through 
her milk. 

Doctors approve Nujol for the constipation of 
pregnancy, and for the regulation of the mother's 
system during the nursing period and thereafter. 
Since Nujol is not digested at all, it cannot affect 
the mother’s milk. Child bearing has taught thou- 
sands of women the value of safe Nujol. So they 
use it all through their lives to relieve constipa- 
tion, finding it particularly helpful during the 
periodically difficult days. Nujol is not a medi- 
cine at all. It contains no drugs. It is just a color- 
less and tasteless lubricant, gently and surely ab- 
sorbing and carrying away the waste body poisons. 
Take no “cheaper” substitute. Don’t take chances 
with your baby’s health! 


“Mother Help Booklet” 


FREE 


Send for it now. 









NUJOL LABORATORIES, DEPT. A-4 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Send me FREE booklet, ‘‘ Before and After Baby Comes.” 
Name (Print) 
Address 








Town State 
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Mrs. Mae Chin, of Denver, Colorado. Mrs. 

Chin has served the 24th Street School 

association in this capacity and is now as- 

sistant chairman of the Committee on 

Safety of the Colorado Congress in Denver. 
- +. . 


Miss Ellen C. Lombard, National Chairman of 
the Committee on Home Education, and Miss 
Julia F. Frere have compiled a list of “U. S. 
Government Publications of Interest to Parents 
and Leaders in Parent Education.” It is pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Education. 


* * * 


Mrs. R. S. Case, of Connecticut, became 
an “absentee delegate” to the National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, by paying the 
registration fee and receiving in return the 
Delegate’s Notebook and the “Convention 
News.” Mrs. Case says this was “the next 
best thing to being present.” 

* o * 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
attended by a larger number of delegates than 
was any previous convention—406 voting, and 
486 visiting delegates. Each one received a 
loose-leaf notebook containing 76 pages of ab- 
stracts from reports of Congress officers, pro- 
grams for classes and conferences, songs, and 
blank pages for notes. 

= § * 


The three members-at-large elected by the 
Board of Managers at Minneapolis to be 
members of the Executive Committee were: 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Washington, D. C.; 
William McKinley Robinson, 
and J. W. Studebaker, Iowa. 


* * * 


Mrs. E. G. Quamme and Mrs. H. S. Sommers, 
founders of the Minnesota Congress, were host- 
esses at a tea for the following state founders 
during the Convention: Mrs. Fred Dick, Colo- 
rado; Mrs. James R. Bolton, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Ellen Hillis Miller, daughter of Mrs. Isaac 
Hillis of Iowa; Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Missouri; 
Mrs. Albert H. Yoder, North Dakota; and Mrs. 
Ella Caruthers Porter, Texas. 

* * * 


Elections were held by the following states 
at their spring conventions and we welcome 
to the National Board of Managers their 
new presidents: 

Arizona—Mrs. George T. Stevens, Winslow. 

California—Mrs. William J. Hayes, Bur- 
lingame 

Florida—Mrs. Howard Selby, West Palm 
Beach 

Idaho—Mrs. John E. Hayes, Twin Falls 

Louisiana—Mrs. L. A. Mailhes, Shreve- 
port 

Rhode Island—Mrs. 
Providence 


“9 


Michigan; 


Simon S. Lapham, 
i 


Radio Station WLW, Cincinnati, will broad- 
cast material from CHILD WELFARE during the 
summer. Iowa has joined the ranks of states 
offering regular parent-teacher radio programs. 
Such programs are put on the air every Satur- 
day morning over Station WOI, Ames. 
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Obituary 


The death of Mrs. J. B. Potter was an- 
nounced to the Board of Managers at Min- 
neapolis during the National Convention. 
Mrs. Potter, whose home was at El Monte, 
California, had served the Congress ‘for 
two years as chairman of the National Com- 


mittee on Safety. oo 


Mr. S. M. N. Marrs, Superintendent of 
the State Board of Education, Texas, died 
at Austin on April 19. All his life Mr. 
Marrs was a friend to children and loyally 
served their interests through the public 
schools of his state. When the Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers was formed in 1909 it 
received his immediate approval and his wise 
counsel. His belief in its purposes and his 
use of it as a means of interpreting to the 
people the educational program of the state 
have not only strengthened the schools of 
Texas but have made the Texas’ state 
branch of the National Congress a power 
in the field of child welfare. 


Oo 


Julia Lathrop, first Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, died April 15 in 
Rockford, Illinois. “One of the most use- 
ful women in the whole country,” was the 
tribute paid to Miss Lathrop by Jane 
Addams, founder of Hull House, where 
Miss Lathrop worked for some time. 





Coming in September 


Why FaIi.ure IN COLLEGE? 
Jane Louise Mesick 


® 


Our EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Marion L. Faegre 


Has Your CHILD AN APPETITE? 
Janet Buckingham 
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OURAGEOUS cooperation is maintaining 

America’s high standards of educational 

ee mang Educators—School Officials— Parent 

eacher Organizations — and parents them- 

selves are working hand in hand that schools 

may function with unimpaired efficiency though 
school expenditures may be curtailed. 

If Education reaches a standstill—progress 
will cease. Thus, today’s budgets which call 
for readjustments, should nevertheless provide 
for modern equipment—modern teaching tools. 


Schoolrooms may be modernized without 
costly expenditure. — health and efficiency 
is safeguarded, for authorities agree that pos- 
turally correct seating — seating that makes it 
easy and natural for the pupil to sit erect—is a 
primary factor in the health of the pupil during 
long classroom hours, and a consequent aid to 
his mental alertness. 





The American Universal Desk illustrated, 
is a stock type provided with Book Support, 
which quickly con- 
verts itinto a sight 
conservation desk. 
This desk is avail- 
able in five other 
distinct modern 
classroom models, 
with posture -cor- 
rectness thatin- 
duces healthful sit- 
ting posture with- 
out physical strain. 
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General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Educational authorities make a place in their 
budgets for maintenance and replacements. 
Much of this appropriation is usually applied 
to new seating. So each year a number of class- 
rooms may be brought up to the most efficient 
seating standards. For a relatively small annual 
onpentinne in comparison to the total cost of 
education, they are enabled to give students 
seating that is posturally correct and a definite 
aid to their health and efficiency. 


For modernizing old buildings, American 
Universal Desks should have your serious con- 
sideration. Scientifically designed and con- 
structed, they make it natural and comfortable 
for the pupil to sit correctly. They safeguard 
health by protecting vital organs from being 
cramped and crowded. They promote physical 
and mental development. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers—or any 
others who may be interested—are invited to 
write us concerning the ig of obsolete 
seating. For the sake of your child modernize 
your school where it means most to him and 
costs least to you. Interesting and informative 
free booklets on sitting posture will be gladly 
sent you. Just mail the coupon. 


American Seating Compan 


Address Dept. 006 





Branches in All Principal Cities 


P:&§* er es cs cs ces es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et ee et 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 

Dept. 006, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation copies of your free 
booklets on sitting posture. 


Business or Profession 


MID sn cocceinsndntiinannntiinctnionmpaiiplineindantl a 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Child Welfare Magazine 


Programs @ 1932-1933 


ALL-ROUND HEALTH 


I. Has Your Child an Appetite? 
II. Investing in Sleep for Children 
III. Clothing in Relation to Health 
IV. Safety in the Home 
V. Essentials in School Health 
VI. Playing for Health 
VIL. Why Hurry? 
VIII. The Safe School 
IX. Is Your Town Healthy? 


The material for each program will be contained in an authoritative article, 
leading questions for discussion purposes, and suggestions for activities and 
projects. Reading references will be given for the benefit of groups wishing 
to make additional research. These articles are designed for the use of parent- 
teacher associations and study groups. Each article will appear in Cu1Lp WEL- 
FARE the month preceding the meeting when it will be used. 





A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 


I. What Makes a Successful P. T. A.? 

II. Promoting Good Reading 

III. World-Wide Citizenship 

IV. Thrift and Character Education 

V. Founders Day 

VI. What the Community Owes the Child 
VII. Spiritual Values in the Arts 
VIII. The Exceptional Child 

IX. Outdoor Play Day 


Generous reference will be made to Congress leaflets for use with this 
course. A detailed program outline will be published in CH1tp WELFARE the 
month preceding the meeting for whose use it has been planned, thus allowing 
ample time for preparation by the members participating. 


Program leaflets are available from 
CHILD WELFARE 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Both of these programs are authorized by a 
special committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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Parent-leacher 
Courses 


UE to the depression only a few credit 
D courses will be given this year. Many 
more conferences will be conducted. Re- 
ports show that the following institutions 
are offering conferences varying in length 
from one or two days to a week: 


Kentucky: University of Kentucky, Lexington 
New Mexico: Normal University, Las Vegas 


North Carolina: University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


Oklahoma: 
Okmulgee 
Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater 


Minnesota: 


State Teachers Colleges at Bemidji, Duluth, 
Mankato, Moorhead, St. Cloud, Winona 


A six-weeks’ course at the University of 
Virginia and at the Georgia State Teach- 
ers College, Athens, Georgia, will be given ; 
a short course at the Omaha Municipal 
University, Omaha, Nebraska; a_ two- 
weeks’ course at the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; and a three-weeks’ course 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

The conferences in Minnesota and Okla- 
homa will be conducted by the Field Secre- 
tary in cooperation with the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, one week being 
spent at each school in Oklahoma and sev- 
eral days at each one in Minnesota. The 
courses at the University of Utah and at 
Columbia University will be conducted by 
the Education Secretary. The work in 
Minnesota, Utah, Oklahoma, and New 
York City is in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Congress. All of the others are being 
held by the educational institutions without 
the cooperation of the National Congress. 


FLORENCE V. WATKINS, Secretary, 
Education Division, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
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HE baby’s digestion is 
cou upset during 
the hot summer. Conse- 
quently, its food must not 
only be pure, nutritious 
and digestible, but must 
not irritate the stomach 
and bowels. The safe, 
simple and economical 
method consists of the 
addition of Karo Syrup to 
pure milk, either fresh or evaporated. 

Karo, as every mother knows, is a pure, 
energy-producing carbohydrate food derived 
from corn. It is completely digestible, even by 
the frailest infant. Karo is the safe modifier of 
milk during the hot weather and excellent for 
growing children. 

These facts are recognized generally by 
physicians. Why not ask your doctor to pre- 
scribe a formula of Karo and milk for your baby? 


FREE to MOTHERS! 


A beautiful book about babies which 
simply and clearly explains the im- 
portant subject ro oe feedin ; 
and why Karo is so valuable a food. 
Write Corn Products Refining Co., 

-. =. 6, P. O. Box 171, 
Trinity Station, New York City. 








KARO for INFANT FEEDING 









An Unfailing Source of Pleasure at little 

expense. Start a Collection. An absorb- 

ing, entertaining, educational pastime for 

the young as well as the adult. Our Illus- 

trated Booklet telling its many benefits 

nt FREE with 100 different stamps for 10c. 
Send for it today. 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., DEPT. 20 
270 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 


FOUNDED IN 1728 BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 














BULLETIN BOARD 


July 4-8—American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, Los Angeles, California 

July 23-29—First International Recrea- 
tion Congress, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

| July 25-30—First Pacific Regione! Con- 

ference, World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Honolulu 

July 29-August 12—Conference, Ameri- 
can Committee on International Edu- 
cation, Nice, France 
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By WINNIFRED KING RuGc 


participated in the White House Conference 

on Child Health and Protection held last 
year are avilable in book form. Among those 
that bear a close relation to programs and projects 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, four are selected for the Book Shelf of this 
issue. Others will be mentioned later. 

Parent Education, a report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Types of Parent Education, Content, and 
Method,contains many articles by leaders in that 
field, and is edited by Sidonie M. Gruenberg, au- 
thor of Your Child Today and Tomorrow, 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

The object of the report is to present a survey 
of what is now going on in parent education, the 
purpose, present status, 


Tr reports of several of the committees that 


operation of Home and School, under the chair- 
manship of Margaretta Willis Reeve, made a 
study of 16 national, 48 state, 12 city, and 100 
local organizations which have as their main 
purpose the bringing together of parents and 
teachers into personal cooperative relations on 
the basis of an understanding of common objec- 
tives. 

The report, Home and School Cooperation, 
presents the results of this survey. It includes 
the assembling of frank opinions from principals 
in a large city school system as to the value of 
parent-teacher associations; answers of teachers 
to the inquiry, “How can the home cooperate with 
the school ?”’; and a study of what the school can 
reasonably be expected to include in its program 

in health, safety, home 








general trends, and 
probable future. There 
are some fifty pages 
devoted to the history, 
survey, and theory of 
parent education. Of 
more immediate con- 
cern to parents is the 
large section devoted 
to the work in parent 
education that is now 
being conducted by or- 
ganizations— national, 





REPORTS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 

“Parent Education.” 
Century Company. $2.50. 

“Home and School Cooperation.” New 
York: The Century Company. $0.75. 

“Special Education.” 
Century Company. $4. 

“Vocational Guidance.” New York: The 
Century Company. $3. 


economics, social rela- 
tions, and other sub- 
jects formerly left to 
the home. Under the 
heading, “Examples of 
Commendable Activi- 
ties,’ is the report of 
one city parent-teacher 
association which un- 
dertook to aid in elimi- 
nating failures on the 
part of their children. 
The result has been 


New York: The 


New York: The 








state, educational, and 

religious—in this country. This section is an 
amazing revelation of the material for child study 
that lies ready at hand for parents if they will but 
take the slight trouble of asking for it. The pro- 
gram of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is described by Ada Hart Arlitt. Brief 
articles by experienced leaders outline the meth- 
ods that are being employed to educate parents— 
lectures, radio, study groups, and directed obser- 
vation of children. The report is exceptional for 
its excellent arrangement of material and the fact 
that, concise and statistical though it is by neces- 
sity, it makes good reading. 


Home and School Relations 
HE conception of the home and the school as 
a continuous educational system is fundamen- 
tal to the Congress. The Subcommittee on Co- 
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the forming of a fail- 
ure-elimination department of the city council of 
parent-teacher associations, and the adoption of 
the work by the state branch. The articles are well 
written and unusually stimulating. Mrs. Reeve, 
chairman and editor of the report, ex-president of 
the National Congress, is now president of the 
International Federation of Home and School. 


The Exceptional Child 


Tz Committee on Special Classes, under the 
chairmanship of Charles Scott Berry, presents 
a report of what has been done in America for 
the training of exceptional children. This means 
two kinds of children, the handicapped and the 
gifted—the 300,000 children in the United States 
who are crippled, the half million who have 
weak hearts, the million who have a speech im- 
pediment, the three million who are deaf, and the 
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possibly one and one-half million who have diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to the ordinary 
curriculum because of their superior endowment. 
Add to these the blind, the mentally retarded, and 
those who are known as “behavior problems,” 
and there stands a great host of children who 
do not fit into the general educational plan. The 
report of this committee, under the title Special 
Education, emphasizes the special need of creat- 
ing in small communities public sentiment in re- 
gard to, the education of handicapped children. 
The training of teachers and the securing of 
satisfactory results at a not prohibitive cost are 
practical difficulties. Comparatively little has 
been done in this direction and the problem awaits 
study and solution. 


Choosing Vocations 


ocational Guidance contains the report of 

the Subcommittee on Vocational Guidance, 
of which M. Edith Campbell was chairman. This 
report is based on questionnaires sent to the pub- 
lic and parochial schools of 150 cities where vo- 
cational guidance is in operation, to social 
agencies, employment agencies, and state depart- 
ments of labor. The equipment and training of 
vocational counselors and the methods recom- 
mended for studying the individual boy or girl 
are topics that receive major attention. The 
movement for vocational guidance is only about 
twenty years old but has already made a great 
advance. Schools in many cities have vocational 
counselors, placement bureaus, or occupational 
studies. Some state departments of labor have a 
junior employment service. Much remains to be 
done. Trained workers, careful records, thor- 
ough study of occupations and opportunities are 
insistent needs. This report is of the utmost value 
to school executives and to social workers. 





A Stamp of Merit 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. You can depend 
upon the products of the following 


firms: 


American Seating Company . 625 
F. E. Compton & Company . 629 
Corn Products Refining Co. . 627 
Franklin Printing Company . 627 


Globus Stamp Company. .. 627 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company Second Cover 
Grolier Society . Fourth Cover 
Kotex Company . .. . . 617 
Nujol Laboratories . . . . 623 
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Walter Shaw 
40 Chestnut Street 
Gowanda, N.Y. 


How 
This Boy’s 
Mother 


helped him 
to success 


Walter now is marked for success—for a brilliant 
future! What turned him from a shy, mentally 
stumbling boy—doomed to failure? Started him on 
the road to leadership? Let his mother tell you— 
her message is vital to all parents. 

“Arithmetic was Walter’s bugbear. The best grades he 
ever made were around 75 per cent, and most of his 
report cards were below passing average. No one knows 
how much Compton’s has done for Walter. From the 
beginning his grades increased in all subjects. Last 
June he passed his arithmetic exam with a grade of 100 


percent. He has lost his shyness and gaine confidence 
in himself. His lessons now are a pleasure.” 


Even the “naturally bright” child needs Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—for fresh material to 
master—to inspire his native  originality—to 
broaden his knowledge and thereby help him select 


his life’s occupation for richest returns and greatest 
happiness. 


Compton’s is a complete source of the world’s 
knowledge, accurate and up to date. It is written 
with the fascination of fiction—built especially to 
provide the reference and reading material required 
in schoolwork. Indexed so clearly that even a very 
young child can instantly find what he seeks. 


Don’t let your child go another week without 
Compton’s. The d down payment is only $3.50—you 
can easily give your children an equal chance with 
others. More than 500,000 sets in daily use. 


Mail this coupon today for free sample pictured 
section of this wonderful encyclopedia. 


Compton's 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., es 406, Compton Bldg., 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free Sample 
Section and Free Questionario Game with full information as 
to how and where I can get Compton’s. 


Parent’s Name... . 
RN aS os ro on one Ps 


City. . 


Please check the ages 0 ne children so we can dina alas 
High 
CJ sefoot 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By ELizaABETH K. KERNS ; : 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





Are You Listening?—William Haines-Madge 
Evans. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Story by 
J. P. McEvoy. Directed by Harry Beau- 
mont. fh 

The beginning of the picture will interest because it 
shows the operation of a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion. William Haines appearing as a writer and 
announcer for the station is cast in a serious 
part. The story tells of three girls from a small 
town employed in the studio whose idea of city 
life is drinking and petting parties. Disillusion- 
ment follows. Might be well for older adolescents 
to see it. 


A dults—yes. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 14, no. 


As You Desire Me—Greta Garbo-Melvyn Doug- 
las. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. From play by 
Luigi Pirandello. Directed by George Fitz- 
maurice. 

Although the continental atmosphere of the stage 
production is lacking, Garbo gives an artistic and 
convincing portrayal of the debauched cabaret en- 
tertainer, who, in her former happy surroundings, 
becomes again the lovely creature of her bridal 
days. The ending is typically Hollywood. The 
theme is adult. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


Broken Wing—Lupe Velez-Leo Carillo-Melvyn 
Douglas. Paramount. From play “Mislead- 
ing Lady.” Directed by Lloyd Corrigan. 

An aviator, whose plane because of a broken wing 
drops from a stormy sky into a field beside the 
home of a romantic Mexican maiden, spoils the 
love affair of a swaggering Mexican bandit who 
intended to marry the charming maiden. Dia- 
logue, cast and direction good. | d 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, entertaining. Under 
14, yes. 


County Fair—Hobart Bosworth-Marion Schil- 
ling-William Collier, Jr. Monogram. Di- 
rected by Louis King. 

A racing story in which a southern gentleman in 
reduced circumstances outwits some race track 
scamps who attempt to —. his horse from 
running in the big race. The horse wins the race 
and the purse, and the jockey who brought the 
horse to victory becomes the accepted suitor for 
the hand of the owner’s lovely daughter. Good 
picture for the family. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, good. Under 
14, good. 


Destry Rides Again—Tom Mix-Claudia Dell. 
Story by Max Brand. Directed by Ben 
Stoloff. 

Tom Mix rides back into the youngsters’ hearts 
amid glory and shooting. Glorious scenery and 
marvelous horsemanship make this Western well 
worth seeing. * 

A dults—entertaining. 14 to 18, yes. Under 
14, thrilling. 


Doomed Battalion, The—Tala Birell-Luis Tren- 
ker, star and author of story. Universal. 
Directed by Cyril Gardner. 

The “Doomed Battalion,” a company of Austrian 
soldiers marooned high up on the Alps from 
whence they look down on their native village 
in the hands of their Italian enemy. The story 
gives opportunity, for some flawlessly beautiful 
pictures of Alpine scenery and thrills and chills 
at the daring of;the soldier patrol skiing down 
the mountain side. Visually, a marvelous film. 

A dults—outstanding. 14 to 18, very fine. Un- 
der 14, very thrilling. 


Grand Hotel—Garbo-Crawford-the two Barry- 
mores-Hersholt-W allace Beery-Lewis Stone- 
Ferdinand Gottschalk-Tully Marshall. Met- 
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ro-Goldwyn-Mayer. From novel by Vicki 
Baum. Directed by Edmund Goulding. 


An intensely dramatic picture in which the lives of 
some of the guests staying in Grand Hotel and 
unknown to each other, become interwoven. The 
story, better adapted to the screen than to the 
stage, whirls from one scene to another with 
glamour, humor, pathos and tragedy following in 
rapid succession. The photography and direction 
are outstanding. The acting of the stars in 
subordinating themselves to the story brings new 
laurels to each of them in making the picture a 
ne a entity and in putting it in a class by 
itself, 


A dults—notably fine. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Huddle—Ramon Novarro-Madge Evans. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Story by Francis Wallace. 
Directed by Sam Wood. 

Young Italian immigrant works hard and realizes 
his ambition to go to college. He enters Yale 
and suffers much because of his crudities and 
ignorance, but he eventually makes the football 
team and becomes a football hero. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, passable. Under 14, 
passable. 


It's Tough to Be Famous—Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr.-Mary Brian. First National. Directed 
by Alfred E. Green. 


Shows how the hero-worshiping element can destroy 
the domestic happiness of our national heroes. 
Scotty, the hero of a submarine collision, marries 
his sweetheart, but he has caught the public 
fancy and is being heroed and paraded until 
they both realize that their domestic happiness is 
about to be destroyed. He finally rebels, the 
public is attracted to another, and they are per- 
mitted to live their lives in peace. A most enter- 
taining bit of satire. 


Adults—wvery good. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 
good. 


Lena Rivers—Charlotte Henry-Morgan Gallo- 
way. Tiffany. Story by Mary J. Holmes. 
Directed by Phil Rosen. 

An effective and appealing portrayal of a romance 
opular in days gone by. Miss Henry, as the 
eroine, is charming. A thrilling horse race, good 
singing by darkies and a happy ending to the 
love romance make a pleasing picture. _ 
Adults—pleasing. 14 to 18, entertaining. Un- 
der 14, harmless. 


Man Wanted—Kay Francis. Warner. Directed 
by William Dieterle. 

Sophisticated romance. A_ reversal of the usual 
man-of-too-much-business story wherein a “play- 
boy” divorces his “career” wife who has fallen 
desperately in love with her male secretary. 
Modern in the extreme, with the usual suggestive 


scenes and dialogue. 
Adults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, by no 


means. Under 14, no. 


Miracle Man—Hobart Bosworth-Sylvia Sidney- 
Chester Morris. Paramount. Story by Robert 
Davis. Directed by Norman McLeod. 

A cleverly presented story in which a band of crooks 
fail to collect a large amount of money kd ex- 
ploiting a beloved preacher to whom is attributed 
ae povers, The crooks’ plan miscarries. 
As their “fake” cripple is slowly demonstrating 
his recovery, a real cure takes place. Confused 
and awed, the crooks reform. The story affords 
opportunities for dramatic situations and emo- 
tional appeal, neither of which is overlooked in 
the filming of the picture. The picture will 
greatly stir the emotions of some, while to others 
the clever use of theatrical technique for emo- 
tional effect will be apparent. . 

A dults—Fair. 14 to 18, quite emotional. Under 


14, too emotional. 
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Mouthpiece, The—W arren William-Sidney Fox- 
Aline McMahon. Warner. Story by Frank 
J. Collins. Directed by James Flood and 
Elliott Nugent. 

The reaction of a brilliant lawyer to a tragedy of 
sending an innocent man to the electric chair on 
circumstantial evidence is to defend criminals 
only. Brilliant and ruthless, he twists and turns 
the law to serve his purpose and allies himself 
with the underworld and loose living. A_ pretty 

young stenographer in his office attracts him, but 
she faite to fall for his advances. Instead he 
falls a victim to the anger of his underworld 
friends when he saves the stenographer’s sweet- 
heart from a frame-up by the gangsters. Miss 

MacMahon, as the secretary, cleverly carries the 

comedy element. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, unwholesome. 

Under 14, no. 


Mystery Ranch—George O’Brien-Cecelia Parker. 
Fox. Directed by David Howard. 
A bang-up Western for the whole family. 
scenery, good cast, fine direction. 
Adults—good. 14 to 18, very good. 
14, very good. 


Night Court—Walter Huston-Phillips Holmes- 
Anita Page. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Di- 
rected by William Van Dyke. 

An intensely dramatic picture. It strikes a blow at 
corrupt politicians and the futility of an under- 
ove efforts to expose them. A taxi driver’s 
wife is framed by an unscrupulous judge when 
he learns she has information which might be 
used against him. Innocent of the importance of 
the information she has, she is caught in the 
trap and is sent to the workhouse for six months. 
Eventually she is cleared and all participating in 
the frameup are sentenced. : 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, possibly. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Scandal for Sale—Charles Bickford-Rose Ho- 
bart. Universal. Directed by Russell Mack. 


Newspaper story in which a managing editor leaves 
a conservative | to indulge his flair for sen- 
sationalism and muckraking as editor with a 
tabloid sheet. He digs up and publishes all kinds 
of scandal, but the death of his assistant and the 
determination of his wife to leave bring him to 
his senses. _ ; ; 

Adults—exciting and interesting. 14 to 18, no. 
Under 14, no. 


Searface—Paul Muni-Karen Morley. United 
Artists. Directed by Howard Hawks. 


At the end of a long line of gangster pictures comes 
this one, more brutal, more fearless and horrible 
than anything yet produced. There is a tendency 
in the picture to make something of a hero of 
the super-gangster; not so much for the adult, 
but for the juvenile mind. Casting, directing 
and photography are above par. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


So Big—Barbara Stanwyck-George Brent. War- 
ner. Story by Edna Ferber. Directed by 
William A. Wellman. 

An appealing and convincing portrayal by Miss Stan- 
wyck of the mother who sacrifices and works to 
make her son’s life happy and successful. The 
casting, not an easy matter because of the time 
element covered by the story, is adequate. Direc- 
tion is good. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, wholesome. Un- 
der 14, good. 


South Sea Adventures— Zane Grey-Captain 
Mitchell. Principal Pictures. Dialogue by 
Tom Geraghty. Spoken by Wedgewood 
Kowell. 

A trip aboard Zane Grey’s beautiful white yacht 
“The Fisherman” which sailed from Catalina 
into the South Seas covering fifteen thousand 
miles of water gave material for this interesting 
and unusual film. Exciting battles in catching 
and landing specimens of rare fish, native life 
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Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, exciting. Un- 
der 14, exciting and good. 


Symphony of Six Million—Ricardo Cortez- 
Irene Dunne. R. K. O. Story by Fannie 
Hurst. Directed by Gregory La Cava. 
Story of a gifted Jewish physician who turns from 
his ideals to the material things of life. Finding 
that riches and fame do not bring happiness, he 
returns to labor among his own people. D 
Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, quite emotional. 
Under 14, no. 


Texas Pioneers— Bill Cody-Sheila Manors. 


Monogram. Directed by Harry Frazer. 

Back in the pioneer days when attacks by Indians 
were frequent. Hardy spirits traveled in cov- 
ered wagons, built log cabins, were expert in the 
use of the rifle and needed to 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, good. 


Trial of Vivienne Ware—Joan Bennett-Donald 
Cook. Fox. Story by Kenneth M. Ellis. Di- 
rected by William Howard. 

A wealthy man about town who divides his atten- 
tions between his actress fiancée and a cabaret 
dancer is found murdered. Suspicion points to 
the pateam, and an absorbing and exciting trial 
results. 


Adults—yes. 14 to 18, yes. Under 14, no. 


Two Seconds—Edward G. Robinson-Vivienne 
Osborne. First National. Story by Elliott 
Lester. Directed by Mervyn Le Roy. 

Gruesome story of a man about to go to the electric 
chair for murder. Impressions of his past life 
surging through his brain as electrocution takes 
place are thrown on the screen. The acting of 
the star is, as usual, excellent. 

Adults—sordid and gruesome. 14 to 18, no. 
Under 14, no. 


Wet Parade—Lewis Stone-Walter Huston-Doro- 
thy Jordan. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Novel 
by Upton Sinclair. Directed by Victor 
Fleming. 

An excellent presentation of the liquor question which 
stimulates serious thought. Well worth seeing. 
Adults—see it. 14 to 18, for mature adoles- 

cents. Under 14, no. 


When a Feller Needs a Friend—Jackie Cooper- 
Chic Sale. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed 
by Marrs Pollard. 

Strenuous efforts on the part of Uncle Jonas, Chic 
Sale, succeed in turning into a real boy a young- 
ster who was losing his place in boyland because 
of too much coddling by parents on account of 
his being incurably lame 

Adults—see it. 14 to 18, very good. Under 
14, good, but sad. 


While Paris Sleeps—Victor McLaglen-Helen 


Mack. Fox. Directed by Allan Dwan. 

Night life among Paris apaches. a tells of an 
escapefl convict, a former World War hero, who re- 
turns to Paris to look after his motherless daughter. 
He saves the girl and her sweetheart from the 
underworld gang and makes their marriage and 
a home in the country possible. , 

A dults—fair, but interesting. 14 to 18, possibly. 
Under 14, no. 


Young America—Spencer Tracy-Beryl Mercer. 
Fox. From play by John Frederick Ballard. 
Directed by Frank Borzage. 

A sentimental story of the type of boy who yields 
to his impulses because of lax home conditions 
rather than innate badness. While the director 
wrings out every drop of human appeal possible, 
the picture never descends to becoming maudlin. 
Two youngsters, Tommy Conlon and Raymond 
Borzage, carry off the honors of the picture be- 
cause their acting is so very natural. Sad in parts. 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, yes. Under 14, emo- 
tional. 


scenery are excellently photo 
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Question—My boy is ten—tall, thin, and 
rather nervous. He takes trumpet lessons and 
has a paper route. He does not like to study. 
Bedtime at nine causes him to sum up all his 
grievances thus: “Have to carry papers, bring 
home the money, practice, and go to bed before 
anyone.” My husband says all boys are like 
that, but I want him to be happy. 


First of all see that the boy is in good health. 
Wholesome work does not hurt a normal boy. 
However, see that with his school work, music 
lessons, and paper route he has some time of 
his own. 

Perhaps he does not like to go to bed at nine 
and takes this opportunity to complain. If so, 
do not let it worry you. Nine o’clock is not too 
early for a boy of his age. 

Do you allow him to have some of the money 
from the paper route as an allowance? This 
could be used to buy school supplies, for church 
offering, some for saving, and a small amount 
to be spent as he likes. This would be good 
training and give him a feeling of some in- 
dependence. 

If he could get into a school orchestra, a 
church orchestra, or a band he might get more 
out of his music. If there is none, perhaps 
you could start a neighborhood amateur band. 
Other boys would like that, too. 


Question—A mother in our group has a 
seven-year-old daughter who takes “hours” to 
eat every meal. Every suggestion from nagging 
to going without dessert has been tried. The 
doctor says she is normal and well. Can you 
help her? 


Perhaps the mother has been too solicitous in 
regard to the child’s eating. The child may be 
conscious of that fact, and enjoying the atten- 
tion which has developed a bad habit. 

Give the child a small portion of food and 
proceed with the meal without any further 
comment. See that every meal is a joyous oc- 
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casion. Care should be taken that Mother give 
no indication of impatience or worry. Daughter 
may not respond at once but patience and per- 
severance, with kindness, we hope will bring 
results. If she does not eat the first few times 
take the plate quietly away. After a while 
she will be hungry. Be careful then not to say, 
“Mother told you so!’’ Make no comment. 

Many parents start their children on wrong 
eating habits by saying, “Does it taste good? 
Do you like it?” Serve and partake of food 
as a matter of course with no comment or ques- 
tion and fewer difficulties will arise. 

Perhaps the child could read a little health 
primer or some stories about how food grows 
and comes to us. This might arouse an in- 
terest and present a different point of view. 


Question—I have a five-year-old son. I am 
a widow and teach school. He is well cared for 
during the day but is somewhat wilful and 
spoiled. He gets along better with others than 
with me. I do some club and community work. 
How can I help him? He is all I have. 


Spend as much time as possible with your 
son. Since you are gone during the day make 
the most of the time you have with him. It is 
not necessary to entertain him but it is im- 
portant to keep close to him and be a good com- 
panion so that he eagerly awaits your coming 
home. Use your Saturday and Sunday together 
for Sunday school, picnics, and excursions. In- 
vite some other children to come along some- 
times. 

Talk over your plans and ideas with those 
who care for him during the day so that you 
and others may approach him from the same 
angle. If you follow this plan the boy will 
learn to know what is expected of him. 

It might be wise to limit some of your club 
and community work while your son is so young. 
These are precious years of childhood—the 
years when habits are formed and attitudes 
created. Do not cheat either yourself or your 
child but grasp your golden opportunity to give 
him a fine start in life. 


Question—My son of eleven has difficulty in 
making friends. Younger children love him and 
he is so patient with them. An eye trouble, 
now corrected, may have caused his difficulty 
with children his own age. 


Since his eye trouble has been corrected he 
will probably improve. Do not expect too much 
at once. Permit him to play with those who 
are congenial and he will gradually gain con- 
fidence. Use every opportunity to have him 
associate with boys of his own age. For a 
while it may be necessary for you to take 
the initiative and invite some boys for a hike, 
a picnic, or for supper. Do not let Son know 
you are doing this for his benefit. Just plan 
a good time. Perhaps you could send him to 
a summer camp for a few weeks. It would 
be money well invested and would help him 
next year. Some camps, such as Boy Scouts and 
Y. M. C. A., offer reasonable rates. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE.) 
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, Sumter 


Tennessee: Mrs. Eldran pogere a McLemore Ave., Memphis 
Kentucky: Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 110 Alta Avenue, Danville Texas: Mrs. A. F. , 1001 Tyler Street, Athens 
Louisiana: Mrs. L. A. Mailhes, 911 Delaware St., Shreveport Utah: Mrs. John K. Hardy, asst L Street, Salt’ Lake City 
Maine: Mrs. Haven Sawyer, 840 Broadway, Bango Vermont: Mrs. F. Donald Carpenter, 
Maryland: Mrs. H. Ross Coppage, 3510 Fairview rod , Baltimore 28 Kingsland Tr.. Burlington 
Massachusetts: Mrs. George Hoague, Virginia: Mrs. D. W. Persinger, 818 S. Jefferson St., Roanoke 

Room 960, 80 Boylston St.,° Boston Washington: Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, 723 S. Sprague Ave., Tacoma 
Michigan: Mrs. David W. Stewart, West Virginia: Mr. E. C. Leonhart, 1034 Columbia Blvd., 

119 S. Porter St., Saginaw, W. 8. Charleston 
Minnesota: Mrs. E. L. Baker, Wisconsin: Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 125 E. Wells St., Milwaukee 

1734 Como Ave., S. E., Minneapolis Wyoming: Mrs. J. H. Jacobucci, Green River 
NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, W. Elwood Baker 

Education Secretary, Mrs Arthur C. Watkins Publicity Secretary, Miss Clarice Wade 
Field Secretary, Mrs. Charles E. Roe Research and Information Secretary, Miss Frances S. Hays 
Publications Secretary, Miss Isa Compton 


Parent Education, 


640 


Summer Round-Up Secretary, Miss Ruth A. Bottomly 
Miss Alice Sowers, Associate Chairman 


June-July, 1932 
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